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CHAPTER VIII. 

It is time to turn from such scenes as 
these to a darkened chamber, where a 
little figure sits up in bed with eyes wildly 
staring, and hair dashed violently off the 
burning brow, whilst a weak voice, thin 
with terror, cries : " Oh, hold me fast, hold 
me fast, that they may not take me away. 
I feel the air hot with angels' wings, but 
I cannot die yet, not yet, before one 
single person has loved me — before one 
single one has cared for me. I cannot die 
all alone like this. Ah God ! it is too 
dreadful, to have lived all these years, and 
not one to cry when I am gone, and I 
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would have loved them so much, if they 
would have let me. I did love them all, 
almost all. I would have done anything 
I could for them. Oh, I did what I could, 
and no one to care whether I live or die ! 
Ah Jesu ! I cannot — I cannot die like this. 
It were better not to have lived at all. 
All these years, and no one to care — not 
one even for a little while ! Jack will be 
sorry a little perhaps, but he has got 
Jessie, and he won't much mind, it will 
make no difference to him — no difference 
at all to anyone. He, he will never even 
know perhaps, and I did all I could for 
him ; I did all I could. But he loves her, 
and he can never love me now. And 
Priscilla, and Jessie ! they are happy 
without me. Everyone happy! Oh, I 
cannot die, and make no difference. Hold 
me fast, hold me, that they cannot take 
me away ! They are coming close — close, 
they are touching me now ! A — h !" and 
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in an agony of fear Carlotta fell back 
upon her pillow again, almost insensible 
with fright. 

" You see you have no mother, my poor 
child," said the plainly-featured Swiss 
lady, the beauty of whose soul yet strug- 
gled to shed a kindly light over the 
ruggedness of its outward covering, as 
she held the poor little patient tight in 
her loving arms, trying to give a sense of 
protection by the tenderness of her em- 
brace. 

" No, T have no mother — none," said 
Carlotta, staring at her, as if trying to 
recognise her, and speaking slowly now. 
"I had a mother once, she was in 
Heaven, but I often thought of her. Now 
I feel sure she was like the aunt. She 
was her sister, and the pictures are like, 
so I know she would have been no mother 
to me, and I never think of her now. It 
is good that she died. Yes, the aunt has 
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taken that from me too. I bad a mother 
before, in memory I thought. Now I 
know it was only a fancy. I have no 
mother — none. Philip, why do you not 
come back ? I had forgotten you. It is 
five years now. No, it is twenty. Ah, you 
will never come back then, you love some: 
one else too. Everyone cares for some- 
body, only nobody for me. One cannot 
die like that," said Carlotta, speak- 
ing quite calmly now, and nodding her 
head almost as she had been used to 
do. 

It was impossible to say whether she 
was in her senses, or raving, only either 
way the kindly Swiss woman's heart 
bled for the poor little girl, for whom it 
seemed but too true that nobody cared, 
since she was left to be nursed by stran- 
gers, and no one even inquired after her. 
She had asked no questions of the doctor, 
when he had brought Carlotta to the 
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house, asking if she were ready, as usual, 
to do an act of charity. He had often 
given her similar oflBces before, but had 
never brought anyone to the house for 
her to nurse; and the house had no 
great capabilities, and it was difl&cult to 
arrange for a strange invalid, and there 
were precautions to be taken against 
spreading the infection, so there had 
been much to speak about and dis- 
cuss, much also to do, and she had had 
no time to ask questions about Carlotta, 
and how she came to be alone. And 
indeed what need was there ? it was easy 
enough to see that she had no one to nurse 
her, or she would not have been brought 
to a stranger ; and it was easy enough to 
see that she required nursing, for she 
could hardly hold up her head when she 
arrived at Lausanne, and did not seem to 
understand what was said to her, though 
she spoke quite intelligibly in French her- 
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self, sometimes also in a strange language, 
which in the hoarse tones of fever the 
well-meaning Swiss woman easily mistook 
for Russian. 

The first thing to be done was to get 
her to bed, and at first she lay quiet 
enough, and it was only the next day 
that she began to be subject to sudden 
panics, and to sit up in bed, and stare 
wildly about her, and declare she could 
not die, she could not. Then her nurse 
tried to soothe her by repeating long 
Swiss hymns in a dreamy sort of tone. 
Carlotta listened to them at first, and 
seemed soothed for a little ; but they were 
not the kind of hymns she was accustomed 
to, and she soon began to toss about again 
and cry out more wildly than ever : ^' Ah 
Jesu ! Ah Jesu ! do not take me, not yet. 
I love you — yes — I love you, but not now, 
I cannot die now ! Ah, I am too young — 
too young and pretty for the convent, they 
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say. But that were better than to die. I 
cannot die now, nobody loves me; not 
one. It is not true that I have lived then, 
it was all make believe. I thought I was 
to have lived. I have not lived, I must 
live first, before T die !" 

Then another time she started up and 
began praying, as if her whole heart were 
in her prayers for Philip, reproaching her- 
self ever and again, as she did so, that she 
had promised to pray each day for him, 
and had not done so. " Ah Veos ! it is 
not his fault. He must not be punished, 
because I have not prayed. I have not 
done all I could — not all, but — " Then 
she began again, and prayed more vehe- 
mently than before, as if determined now 
to make up for past omissions, 

*' You must find some way of stilling 
her," said the doctor. " Those hymns 
seem only to make her worse now. There 
is no danger of her dying if she would 
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only be quiet, but she will frighten herself 
into hysterics directly. No, don't scold 
her, that will do no good. It will only 
make her worse directly after ; she'll fancy 
you're the devil or something. Can't you 
get a crucifix, a picture of the Virgin, or 
something? I think that would soothe 
her. When I next go to Vevey, I'll ask 
the priest if he can't come over. She may 
know him perhaps, and the face of some- 
one she had seen before would do her 
good, I think. He might say something 
to her too. Get some of her own religion 
about her. You can't say any Latin 
prayers, can you ?" 

But the Swiss Protestant knew no Latin 
prayers of course ; however, she got a 
picture of the Virgin, and a crucifix, and 
one or two Saints' heads, and actually 
placed lighted candles before the crucifix, 
and made the room look so like a chapel 
that when Carlotta became conscious again, 
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she seemed to think she was in church, and 
spoke low, and began repeating prayers 
in a monotonous tone. Then the priest 
came from Vevey. He was a good man if 
ever there were one ; and started off for 
Lausanne directly he heard there was a 
young lady there ill with typhus fever, 
who might possibly be the better for seeing 
him. " Surely this is the little Portuguese 
girl who came to confess to me," he thought 
on first seeing her, but he had only seen her 
once or twice, and then in the confessional, 
and she was greatly altered, so he did not 
feel quite sure. 

Carlotta looked at the priest when he 
came in, and seemed to recognise him ; 
then she looked round the room and saw 
how like a chapel it was, but yet realised 
it was a room, and looked at the bed 
clothes, and at her own hands, and saw 
how thin they were. She understood at 
once that she was dying, and that there 
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was no hope any longer, and the priest 
had come of course to administer extreme 
unction. She prepared at once to make 
a general confession, but her sins would 
not occur to her at once, she could only 
think of one. 

" Will the good God be angry with me 
for being so afraid to die ?" she asked, 
looking at the priest with great wistful 
eyes. 

" My child, God is never angry with 
those who love Him. He knows our 
weaknesses better than we do ourselves. 
But you must not be afraid of anything, 
whilst you have your Father putting His 
arms about you and protecting you. Think 
of the blessed Saints too ! Did any of 
them fear death ? Think of little St. 
Agnes !" 

" Ah, she had her lamb," said Carlotta, 
mournfully. " I should not mind too, if I 
had something." 
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"Have you not the Lamb, spotless, 
without price, who gave His life for you, 
and now stands in the Heavens, offering 
it up fora ransom for you and all ?'* 

'* I never understood it in that way," 
said Carlotta, gravely. "But I should 
like a lamb I could hold in my arms and 
caress, as St. Agnes does in the pictures," 

" Poor child 1" said the priest, looking 
tenderly at her. " But you shall have 
your wish. I will not send you a lamb, 
because that — that would give trouble 
here. But yau shall have a dove that will 
nestle upon your shoulder, and that shall 
remind you of the Holy Spirit who is al- 
ways near us, even when we say we are 
alone, forgetting Him, as He never forgets 
us. He hears our prayers, and gives us 
courage, even courage to support death. 
But we will not talk more of death, my 
child. You have got to live." 
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" Have I ?" said Carlotta. " I am very 
tired. I should like to sleep." 

** Sleep then/' said the good man, 
kneeling down by her side. " T will pray 
by you a little, that the blessed Virgin 
may take you under her special protec- 
tion, and supply the place of a mother to 
you, since your mother is in Heaven." 

Then Carlotta fell asleep to the sound 
of the good priest's prayers, and when she 
opened her eyes again, there was a dove 
beside her, nestling on her shoulder, as 
the priest had said it should. She pressed 
her burning lips against the dove's soft 
plumage, and stroked and caressed it, till 
she fell asleep again, holding it in her 
arms. The fever seemed to leave her 
from the moment the dove was given to 
her. 

** I hope birds do not catch fevers," the 
priest had said, " or my pious superstition 
may bring additional grief to the poor 
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child. She will think herself abandoned 
by the one Comforter who never leaves 
us." 

He was a poor man, and the price of 
the dove was something to him, but he 
never grudged it to the sick girl ; he felt 
he had done as much an act of charity in 
buying that plaything for her, as if he had 
given bread to a starving beggar. Car- 
lotta was starving, starving for something 
on which to expend her love. She loved 
her dove now, and fortunately it did not 
die, sb that pious superstition seemed to 
do no harm, and the little girl regained 
strength. When the priest next visited 
her, he was surprised at the improve- 
ment. 

•* My child, have you no friends in 
Vevey ?" he asked, before going away. 
" Will they not be anxious at hearing no 
news of you ? Could you not write a 
little line to say you were better now ?" 
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" They do not know I am ill," said 
Carlotta, gravely, but she was easily per- 
suaded to write a note to Margaret ; and 
the priest, after carefully disinfecting the 
letter, left it himself at the hotel on his 
return to Vevey. 

So at last there was news of Carlotta, 
but the note did not arrive till after Jack 
and Priscilla had reached Vevey, and 
Margaret was almost afraid to show the 
letter to her brother, for she felt how 
deeply he blamed her in his heart, though 
he had expended all his open wrath upon 
Harry. " She might have known I would 
have nursed her gladly," said Margaret. 
" I should never have grudged doing my 
duty by her." 

There was something in the phrase that 
grated on Jack's ears, so he made no 
answer, perhaps because even he, who 
was not given to demonstrations of feeling, 
was almost overcome at the thought of 
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little Carlotta withdrawing herself among 
stranoers to fis^ht out the dread fiofht 
alone, because she thought she ought to 
spare others the danger of infection. This 
he naturally imagined now had been her 
reason, for her little pencil note was very 
short and did not ' tell much. " I am 
better of the fever now," she said, •* and 
the doctor says it was not such bad typhus 
after all, and that I shall not die now. I 
hope you have made some nice sketches 
at Vevey, and that the grapes are doing 
you good. They are very kind to me 
here, and nurse me very well. I have got 
a lot of pictures, and a dove, that always 
stays by me. The priest gave me that, he 
is very good. I hope Jack will not be 
angry with me. I am very sorry if it was 
wrong, and I have been very unhappy, 
but I am better now, and I don't think I 
should be afraid to die next time, or care 
"feo much about it." 

VOL. III. 
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**When does the next train go to 
Lausanne P I suppose there must be one 
soon," said Priscilla, who had been read- 
ing over Jack's shoulder, in her usual 
unceremonious fashion. 

" Why, you will never go to nurse her 
now," said Harry, " you see she says she 
is very well nursed, and typhus fever is 
always very infectious, whether this is 
particularly so or not. It would be better 
to wait a few days now !" 

" I don't know what I came here for 
then," said Priscilla, with a dogged ex- 
pression about her mouth. 

"Well, Jack, that is your affair, of 
course," said Harry. " But I don't know 
how you'll like to answer to Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackburn for taking their daughter into 
danger, when it is not at all called for. 
It is a responsibility I should not care 
about." 

" Called for 1 responsibility !" cried' 
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Priscilla angrily, " When people talk in 
that way, I often wonder how they'll 
take the responsibility of dying, when it 
comes to their turn, as it must sooner or 
later. It is the most decided step there 
is, and quite irrevocable, and they mostly 
have to take it alone without asking 
anyone's advice, or shifting the burden on 
anyone else's shoulders," 

" I think you may leave my responsi- 
bilities to me, Harry," said Jack, coldly. 
" My shoulders are strong enough to bear 
them. Of course, Priscilla, you shall go 
to Lausanne. I was only thinking what 
we should do, when we got there. Car- 
lotta ought not to see too many people at 
once, and you, as a woman, might be most 
useful to nurse her ; but still I am her 
relation, so I think I ought to see her 
first, and what Harry says about danger 
decides me. It may possibly not even be 
desirable for her to see you afterwards, but 
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it will certainly be a comfort to her to 
know you are there, and longing to see 
her. Poor little Carlotta ! poor little girl ! 
I wonder if she has been frightened. You 
see what she says about not being afraid 
next time. It must have been very terrible 
for her alone/' 

" I think, Jack, I ought to go. As 
Carlotta' s cousin, I think it is my duty," 
said Margaret' 

"Thank you, Margaret, but I think 
Carlotta would prefer to see Priscilla, and 
there is no use in too many people going," 
Margaret looked hurt, and Jack turned to 
her more kindly. " No, Margaret, you 
are not half so strong as Priscilla, and 
besides, think of Hartnell, what would he 
say if anything were to happen to you ?" 

" It does not seem quite fair, though, 
that Priscilla, who is no relation — " began 
Margaret, only half satisfied by this 
allusion to her lover. 
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" Fairness has nothing to do with it," 
said Jack, calmly. " I should not think of 
suggesting it if Priscilla herself were not 
willing, but considering that she has 
come on purpose to be of what use she 
can, I should not think myself justified in 
refusing any offer of kindness to Carlotta, 
should I find it called for. However, we 
may find an additional nurse quite un- 
needed. I can only judge of that after 
I have seen Carlotta, and heard how 
she is placed. The poor child has met 
with so little kindness from her own 
relations, that it will surprise me, how- 
ever, if I find strangers have supplied all 
her wants." 

Then they made the few necessary pre- 
parations, and Jack and Priscilla started 
for Lausanne, comforting Margaret by 
assuring her they would send her the very 
earliest tidings as to how they found Car- 
lotta. Harry, who had been more found 
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fault with, took matters with a high hand 
and professed little interest ; he preferred 
discussing the murder, about which he 
had shown, as he thought, superior acute- 
ness in directing attention to the probable 
murderer. 

When Jack came out of Oarlotta*s room 
after seeing her, Priscilla, who had been 
impatiently waiting in the little sitting- 
room downstairs, was quite startled by 
seeing how grave he looked. " Is she very 
much altered ?'* she asked eagerly. 

" Oh, think of a rose with all the colour 
washed out, and the bones showing," 
said Jack rather incoherently, and walked 
to the window. 

" They say she is getting better though. 
Shall I go in and see her at once ?" 

" No ; wait till the doctor has been. 
She had better rest a little now. It 
seemed to excite her dreadfully to see me, 
and she tried to talk and tell me all about 
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it ; but could do nothing but cry. Besides 
I want the doctor to give you some hints 
about infection, for they'll be very glad of 
another nurse. The lady who has been, 
nursing her is nearly worn out, she did 
not like to let her servants go into the 
room. I must say it is most kind of these 
people, I don't know how one can thank 
them enough, and they seemed almost as 
glad as Carlotta to see me, quite over- 
joyed there should be some one to care 
for the little girl." 

•* Poor little Carlotta !" said Priscilla, 
with the tears coming into her eyes, " did 
she seem very lonely, do they say?" 

** I don't know what she could seem 
else. But what I can't bear to think of is, 
she was so dreadfully frightened they say. 
They've got the room all dressed up like 
a chapel to keep her quiet. The thought 
of that poor little thing, who we all 
thought had too little sense for every day 
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life — she is stupid too, poor child — the 
thought of that poor little thing having to 
prepare herself all alone for — " and Jack 
stopped short for fear of really breaking 
down. 

** Mr. Palmer said he never knew any- 
one who seemed less stained by this world, 
more fresh from her Maker's hands," said 
Priscilla gravely. " I shouldn't think she 
had to prepare much; but it is very 
curious she should have been so afraid. 
However, I've often seen that in people 
who don't die in the end. When they 
die, they mostly take it quite calmly. It 
is the one call no one seems to disobey, 
and then the survivors make a merit out 
of their submission." 

Priscilla always felt particularly hard 
when she saw anyone else feeling anything 
acutely. Jack thought how different Jessie 
was, and thus the two waited for the 
doctor to arrive, and give Priscilla advice 
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as to precautions to be taken to avoid 
infection. As to Jack, manlike, he did 
not think it necessary to take any, look- 
ing upon it as quite impossible that a 
strong man like himself should take infec- 
tion from a little weak thing like Carlotta. 
However, the doctor insisted on his chang- 
ing all his clothes before walking out 
through the streets of Lausanne. He 
recommended also that all letters should 
be fumigated. 



CHAPTER IX. 

We must turn away again from the 
innocent girl, who was in no danger of 
death, now that her fears were stilled, to 
one who was in terrible danger — the Polish 
Count. General opinion was so very 
much against him, the Princess Zabrowsky 
did not know what to do in order to mani- 
fest her belief in his innocence. She had 
given bail for him, she had declared to 
everyone that he was not the murderer; 
she had ceased to say that the murderer 
was the Prince Zabrowsky, for she had 
observed that people did not believe her 
and only looked at one another, shocked 
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that she should say so. But now she did 
not know what to do ; the Pole she was 
sure was innocent, and the man who was 
by law her husband was hounding him to 
his death. She determined to receive the 
Polish Count in the privacy of her boudoir, 
to which he had never before been ad- 
mitted, even when at the full height of 
his favour ; but to be done effectually this 
must be done semi-publicly. She was not 
satisfied with announcing to everyone that 
she had invited him to visit her there, 
she invited others to be present at the 
interview. Indeed she was glad to do so 
for other reasons, for she was a little 
afraid of what the young man might say 
to her alone. Nothing she knew of him 
led her to suppose that the Pole would 
be very brave to meet death, and after all 
it was the Prince Zabrowsky who was 
moving heaven and earth to get him 
proved guilty. 
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It was the day before the trial was to 
come off at Lausanne, and only Harry 
Anderson, in the end, found it convenient 
to be in the Princess's apartment at the 
time that she expected the Pole. He was 
curious to see how the young man would 
conduct himself, and at the same time a 
little troubled in his own mind as to 
whether he should have to shake hands 
with him or not. He had always dis- 
liked the Polish Count and his imperti- 
nence, always classing the two together, 
as if they were inseparable, and yet needed 
each an individual mention. And he now, 
in addition to this, believed the young man 
to be a murderer. However, there was 
no need for him to consider the question 
of shaking hands. The Pole, on entering, 
made a low bow with his feet well drawn 
together, and then advancing a few steps 
further made another low bow, and 
seemed to have no intention of shaking 
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hands with anyone. His toilette had been 
scrupulously attended to, otherwise there 
was nothing about him in any way dif- 
ferent from usual, unless that he looked 
a little paler than of old, but this of course 
could be easily accounted for. 

He began the conversation by express- 
ing a hope that the Princess was not suf- 
fering in health ; he had heard that she 
had of late given up her usual out-door 
exercise. He spoke somewhat hurriedly, 
as if afraid lest some one might say some- 
thing a trifle more to the point if he hesi- 
tated at all. After that he proceeded to 
glisser over the usual topics of polite 
conversation with his usual airiness. He 
expressed a hope that Miss Figueiras had 
been discovered, and put on an appearance 
of great concern on hearing that she had 
had typhus fever, and then was delighted 
again on hearing that she was now all but 
well. He remarked that he had heard that 
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the other typhus fever patient was about 
again, and it was curious how the illness had 
not spread more. No one dared to allude to 
the approaching trial, and the possible 
decision against himself. As soon as he 
could with politeness withdraw, he rose 
again, and proceeded once more to bow in 
the same ceremonious style as on his 
entry. But the Princess would not be 
kept at arm's length any longer. She held 
out her hand as she said, "Good-bye, 
Count. When we meet again, the majority 
must be with me; you must be proved 
innocent." 

The Count started. 

" Things are not proved so easily," he 
said, with hauteur. " The Prince Zabrow- 
sky has money." 

" And have I not money ?" cried the 
Princess impatiently. " There, take them," 
she cried, and she stripped the glittering 
hoops off her fingers, and tossed them to 
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him, "Say how much more do you want," 
and she hurried to her desk. 

" It is too late now," said the Pole, and 
sprang forward with his old lightness to 
her side, and stood there, ready to hinder 
her from opening the desk. Then he 
turned over the glittering jewels in his 
hands with a curious smile, as if longing to 
possess them, and handed them half regret- 
fully back to her. 

" Keep them ! keep them !" said the 
Princess, disdainfully. " I shall never 
wear them again. They are yours now." 

"Nay, they are yours, and you must 
wear them," said the Pole, with some- 
thing of the air of a spoiled child. " You 
must wear them all but one, and that you 
must miss, and remember me by," and he 
selected a ring with a single diamond, 
pure, and of the first water. He laid the 
others down on the desk, and held up the 
one he had selected to the light, as if 
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examining it, and delighted with its bril- 
liance. Harry Anderson wondered how a 
man, who expected to be condemned to 
death, could care for such a bauble ; but 
oven as he wondered, the Pole held it out 
to him. " There, tenezy Monsieur. It may 
bo of no use to me. If it should be, I 
shall reclaim it — after to-morrow. If not, 
return it to Madame. And now, adieu," 
he said, turning and pressing the Prin- 
cess's hand gallantly to his lips. " Let us 
hope for a merrier au revoir. It must be 
merrier, or we shall not meet again. Swiss 
tribunals do not often condemn to death, 
but they do sometimes, and a Pole, like a 
Jew, is the outlaw of all nations." 

Then he bowed to Harry Anderson, and 
with a light step left the room ; but his 
bearing changed as he got outside the 
door, the colour rushed into his cheeks, 
and as he got back to the refuge of his 
own quarters again, he threw himself upon 
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his bed, and drawing a great railway rug 
over him, lay still, and shivered. After a 
time, some one knocked at the door. Then 
the door opened, and some one came in, 
and sat down beside him ; but the Pole 
only drew the rug still tighter about him- 
self, and would not look up to see who it 
was. The new-comer did not speak, but 
sat quite still beside him, and by degrees 
the unhappy young man forgot that he 
was there ; at last he shivered more vio- 
lently than ever, and then he seemed to 
grow hot all over, for he pushed the rug 
away, and covering his face with his 
hands, sobbed aloud. The rug was drawn 
over him again, and the Pole, looking up 
then indignantly, to see who had come to 
spy upon his misery, met the pitying eyes 
of the Prince Vladimir. Somehow there 
was something in his expression, that 
checked at once the angry exclamation 
that was rising to the young man's lips. 
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Prince Vladimir spoke now, slowly, but 
calmly : 

" I have borne sorrow also, and I think 
my suffering would have been lessened by 
half, had I had anyone to bear it with me ; 
therefore, I have come to bear your agony 
with you now." 

" It is agony, indeed !" cried the Pole, 
prevaricating at once. " My heart has 
never been so troublesome as to-day. 
There is nothing for it but to lie still, and 
even then T cannot help sobbing at times." 

The returned exile looked at him; the 
eyes that were dull and heavy with long sor- 
row gazed into the young eyes gleaming 
with the first cutting pangs, and lying as 
they did so ; and the young eyes looked 
down abashed, and the Pole's supple 
fingers began plucking at the bed-clothes, 
like the fingers of a child detected in a 
fault, and vainly seeking about for an 
excuse to offer. Suddenly he gave it up. 
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He tossed the rug away again, and leaning 
upon bis elbow, cried with the accents of 
truth. 

"Why should they condemn me? I 
have done nothing. There must be some 
justice in the world." 

The other sat silent beside him, but it 
was his eyes now that avoided the Pole's. 

" Do you say there is no justice ?" cried 
the young man with the agony of despair. 
" No justice ?" 

Prince Vladimir's eyes grew beautiful 
with their expression of deep pity. " Do 
you shrink very much from death ?" he 
asked. 

" Do T shrink very much from death ?'* 
cried the Pole, every inch of his long 
muscular limbs quivering with the pas- 
sionate love of life. ^'Is not the sunshine 
beautiful ? Are not the women fair ? Is it 
not a happiness to dance and sing? To 
move, to live?" cried the young man, with 
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a prolonged inarticulate sound, expressive 
of its intense ecstasy. " Why — why 
should I die ? T am young, I am happy, 
I am loved. Yes, you may not believe 
it, but I tell you I am loved — passion- 
ately. 

" I have no reason to disbelieve it, 
said the other quietly, only putting up 
his hand for a moment to his face as he 
spoke. " But would you rather live in a 
prison shut out from the sunshine, and 
— the woman who loves you, unable to 
dance and sing ? Would you rather live in 
that way than die ?" 

** Of course I would," cried the other, 
" fifty times rather would I live in torments 
unutterable, in the dismallest mine of 
Siberia even, than die — diel" and the 
young man shuddered. 

Prince Vladimir shuddered also. " It 
is very seldom the law of Switzerland con- 
demns to death. You shall not die," 
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said be, " if the wotst come to the worst, 
I can save you from that, I think. But 
reflect- a little before you choose." 

" There is no need for reflection ; but 
how can you ? What power have you ?" 

" I did not think of it till a moment 
ago; but I have that power, I believe. 
Rather than that you should die, I will 
exercise it — since you hold to life — since 
you are loved." There was a deep silence, 
then the elder man spoke again. " The 
Princess loves you." 

" The Princess I no, not the Princess. 
She does not love me. She only used me 
as her tool to frighten the Prince, to mad- 
den him. I was but too glad to be so 
used at first, and that led me on ; but for 
that I should never have thought of 
getting at the Prince's secrets, which I 
wheedled somehow out of the — the Baron. 
I am astonished myself that I succeeded, 
but a lucky guess and the pretence that 
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the Princess had told me, thej helped me. 
He believed, as you seem to, that she 
loved me. Not she! she never showed 
me one sign of favour but before the eyes 
of everyone. If I had seized the moment 
with her husband standing by, proud 
though she is, she would have kissed me, 
I believe, had I asked her. But he is the 
only crafty one after all, I believe, though 
he was in the other's power. He saw 
well enough through his wife's game. If 
she had wished to have played it at all she 
should have gone further, have been ready 
to risk all and kept me living in her boudoir. 
As it was, I helped her as far as I could 
to madden him with jealousy, and 
often made believe to do so ; but to-day 
is the first time I ever set foot in it, and 
even then she had a protector, that Eng- 
lishman. She need not have been afraid 
of me though to-day," cried the Pole. 
** Whom does she love? She must love 
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some one," said the Prince Vladimir with 
a strange insistence. He had taken in 
one idea about the Princess, it was not 
easy for him to displace it and make room 
for another. 

" She respects some people perhaps," 
said the Pole, with a bitter smile curving 
his lips for a moment. Perhaps he felt 
then a little pain at thinking that though 
he might be loved, there was no one in 
all the world who respected him ; but he 
was nearer deserving respect that day 
than he had ever been before. " Why do 
you ask though ? Do you love her your- 
self ?" 

** Yes," said the returned exile, his 
cheeks still hollow with the fever from 
which he had but just recovered, his eyes 
dull and heavy with the sorrow of years. 
His tangled shock of hair was streaked 
with grey, and his skin drawn and yellow, 
his shoulders bowed. He was speaking 
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of the beautiful woman whose soft shining 
tresses breathed perfume, whose eyes 
darted passion into the eyes of those who 
looked too closely, whose cheeks were 
soft and rounded, and whose lips — only 
one man had ever tasted the full sweet- 
ness of those ripe red lips, with the 
proud petulant curve, that added so much 
savour to their sweetness, and that roan 
was he, who now spoke of her and said, 
yes, he loved her. Something of the 
charm that floated round her seemed to 
settle on him as he spoke, there was a 
look of rest on the worn weary features, 
and was that not a smile that sent a 
radiance, chastened but yet bright, into 
those deep set sympathising eyes ? No, it 
was hardly a smile, rather was it the light 
of love that shone round the rugged fea- 
tures, making them beautiful for a mo- 
ment, it was the sweet memory of the 
long past youth. It was twenty years 
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since the Prince Vladimir had told his love, 
it was twenty years since he had spoken 
of love. We often hear that there is no 
pleasure in life so sweet as loving and 
being loved again, and men hunger and 
thirst for it till they have gained it, and 
tear their hearts out in vain regrets when 
the dread day comes, and once more they 
lose the love they had thought to hold for 
ever. But there is another pleasure, less 
in every way, inferior in kind and in 
degree, but yet sweet also ; and that is to 
speak of the love with which the heart is 
full and burning, to speak of it even to 
one indifferent. There are not many 
hearts suflficiently sympathetic for others 
to care to bare before them their most 
precious jewel, whose brightness makes 
the treasure of their life, their life itself, 
for all the rest is but outward seeming, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, necessary acts, 
but very void of interest; but when such 
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a sympathetic listener is found, there is 
a sweetness in the revelation for him who 
makes it, a sweetness beyond words to 
tell. 

Thus now the silent melancholy man 
spoke to the young Pole, whose life hitherto 
had been but singing and dancing, loving 
and playing at love ; but who, as both men 
thought, was now doomed to a life wholly 
different, a life that could never again 
bear any resemblance to the old life of 
pleasure, and said to him, speaking of the 
beautiful Princess downstairs, the charm- 
ing woman who had been the rage at 
Petersburg, the rage at Paris, and who 
now of late had been the admiration of all 
at Vevey — speaking of her he said, ** Yes, 
I love her." 

" But how ? You have barely seen her. 
Have you ever spoken with her ?" 

" Yes — Ions: aofo I knew her. I have 
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suffered mucli since then, but there are 
some things one never forgets,'* 

The Pole's intelligence was quick like 
his fingers, he sprang to his feet. " You 
are the — " he began, but the other cut 
him short at once. " Hush ! hush !" he 
said, and the Pole himself seemed frightened 
at his own rashness, as he rushed to the 
door and looked out into the passage, 
then locked it and came back, treading 
softly as if on velvet. He spoke very low 
as he sat down on his bed again, and said, 
"You wish to avenge yourself on the 
Prince Zabrowsky now ?" 

** I wish to avenge myself on no man," 
said the other sadly. "Not because I 
have suffered, can I wish to make others 
suffer also I I wish only that they should 
be happy, all happy, if only it were pos- 
sible. But it is not, so I wish for her 
happiness. She must love someone, or 
be miserable." 
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" Why not you ?" asked the Pole, 
" Do I look like a man to be loved ?" 
asked Prince Vladimir, sadly. 

" Do I ?" asked the Pole. That he did 
indeed, as he lay there leaning on one arm 
in the graceful easy attitude that one sees 
sometimes in ancient sculpture, never in 
its later successor, and rarely, very rarely 
in real life. The features were perfect, 
the eyes shone with youthful confidence in 
their own beauty, the hair waved lightly 
off the white forehead, the lips were 
sUghtly parted with the smile of triumph, 
and over them waved, like a golden shading, 
the long soft moustache. Only as he 
looked at him then did Prince Vladimir 
observe, that not all the youthful insolence, 
or arrogance, or light-heartedness suflficed 
to bring any colour into the sallow cheeks, 
that only seemed to grow yellower the 
more the eyes burned. The thought 
crossed his mind that the Prince Zabrow- 
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sky was indeed the only crafty one, and 
that if he failed in getting the Pole found 
guilty by a Swiss Court of Justice, if he 
failed in getting him sent to Siberia by a 
Russian Viceroy, he might still see himself 
delivered from the man who had stolen his 
secrets by that man's own constitutional 
disease increased by his present anxiety. 
Possibly he was counting upon that al- 
ready. Prince Vladimir remained lost in 
thought, and made no answer to the 
other's inquiry,' but the Pole required 
none, he was very confident in his own 
personal charms. " It is not beauty that 
wins a woman's heart," cried the young 
man, speaking with authority on a subject 
of which he claimed much knowledge. 
" It is not love either, it is not anything 
in particular. But I think I might have 
made some impression upon the Princess's 
heart, had it been free to win, but it was 
not. It was all given to — to you. Why 
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else did she call on you when she was put, 
as they say, into a state of clairvoyance 
the other night ? Why did she go half 
mad with misery one day when we went 
together to Chillon ? She began to go 
mad in. the dungeon, and she let me go 
further than she had ever permitted before ; 
but when she got outside, she turned on 
me, and railed on me for taking advantage 
of her weakness. She told me that she 
was mad for love, but not for love of me, 
and that I ought to have recollected her 
husband, and never — never to have spoken 
as I had done in the dungeon — about 
Bonnivard it was." 

" Ah 1" said Prince Vladimir, who had 
been drinking all in, and now drew a long 
breath. That was a delicious draught I 
" But Zabrowsky I he loves her still, and 
he was my friend." 

" Your friend 1" cried the other. " He 
holds the office you ought to have held at 
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court, he owns lialf your lands, he is 
married to your wife !" 

** I know it, I know it," shaking his head 
sadly. " But I have borne so much in 
silence to save him from suspicion. Doubt- 
less he did all he could — " 

" He did nothing," cried the Pole 
fiercely. " Not that he could do any- 
thing, your offence was too heinous — " 

" My offence I What offence ? I had 
done nothing." 

" Do you mean you do not yet know 
why you were sent to Siberia ?" 

" No ; I was too miserable at first to 
ask, and even if I had, I do not suppose 
anyone would have told me. But now 
why was it, if you know the story ?" 

" If I know the story I I know the 
whole thing by heart. Why all Russia 
was ringing with it, that is to say at least 
all Poland, though no one spoke of it 
above a whisper of course. Why we say 
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to be a second Prince Vladimir, when — 
when — I mean," said he, growing sud- 
denly confused, " I always wished to carry 
out your plan when I was a boy. But of 
course you must know all about the con- 
spiracy, since you were at the head of it. 
Only I suppose you do not know how it 
was found out. But you must know that 
also." 

"I know nothing. I was of no con- 
spiracy. I had taken if anything too little 
interest in politics. Happy myself, I for- 
got that others might not be equally so, 
and I did nothing to help them. One day 
I went out hunting, and you know the 
rest." 

" But the pocket-book ?" 

" Was not mine ?" 

" You said so, of course ?" 

" I would not say to whom it belonged, 
that might have implicated my friend, who 
bad given it to me to carry home for 
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him. It would probably have done me 
little good." 

" There were no witnesses, when he 
gave it to you ?" 

" No ; but I never thought of that till 
now. However there were none, nor 
were there any when I gave it to him a 
few weeks before. It had my coronet and 
initials upon it. Of course they would 
not have believed me, but I never thought 
of that. Only I was silent to save him." 

'' The Prince Zabrowsky I" 

" He was my friend. I had chosen him 
for my friend, thinking him noble of in* 
tellect and — of heart." 

" And he asked you to carry his pocket- 
book for him, having first forged papers 
in your hand- writing, and in that of 
various other people to condemn you to 
instant exile. Do you know one of my 
uncles was sent to Siberia for that con- 
spiracy, which now you say never ex- 
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isted. He said so too, and he died a 
year after." 

" It never existed as far as I was con- 
cerned. But what made them think of 
looking for the pocket-book ?" 

" You ask 1" cried the Pole. " You ask 
that now ! You know how that man leapt 
into sudden honours at Court, how he owns 
half your lands, and is married to your 
wife ; you know he gave you the pocket- 
book with the treasonable papers inside, 
and that next moment it was looked for 
and found ; and yet you ask what made 
them look for it ? Why the Prince Zab- 
rowsky of course^ with an anonymous 
letter. Only that is such a simple ex- 
pedient, he probably resorted to some- 
thing more crafty. Very Hkely he owes 
all his success in life to the fidelity dis- 
played on that occasion, sacrificing even 
his chosen friend for love of the Tsar !" 
muttered the Pole between his teeth. 
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" But that cannot have been his object. 
I was a useful friend to him in those 
days, I could never have grudged him 
any number of places at Court, and I 
would gladly have yielded him half my 
lands. He was my friend, I would have 
done what I could for him." 

"Would you have given him your 
wife ?" 

*'No; not my wife." 

There was a dead silence, then the 
Prince Vladimir asked in an altered tone : 
" Why did she marry him ? She always 
used to dislike him." He had his hand 
up shielding his face, his voice sounded 
very weary. He had battled so often 
against this idea, this suspicion of his 
finend ; he could not bear to yield to it 
at last. 

" I don't know. Not for love," said 
the Pole, almost sullenly, then more 
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quickly : " Why did she jalways dislike 
him ?" 

" I don't know. It was one of her 
fancies." 

"It was no fancy. She recognised in 
him yours and her worst enemy, and 
everyone's worst enemy. So he sent you 
to Siberia, you, a Russian, innocent 1 I 
know how he did it now, he wrote a letter 
in your hand- writing. I know it by heart, 
it was to one of your most intimate 
friends, saying how no one suspected you, 
you made pretence of being lapped in 
luxury, you had been afraid the Tsar's 
suspicions were being roused once, and so 
you had pretended to fall in love with a 
beautiful girl, and now you knew people 
were laughing at you as a too fond hus- 
band; but whilst you were seeming to 
spend your days in idleness, caressing her 
in her boudoir, you were writing and 
scheming^ active as ever. The Tsar had 
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actually smiled upon you, when you last 
. saw him, and expressed his pleasure at 
your always speaking in Russian, and 
you had wondered what the self-conceited 
man, who thought he knew all, would say 
if he knew how well you spoke Polish. 
That was your plot, you know, to make 
Poland once more into a kingdom, and 
be yourself its king. Several Poles of 
high position were banished for the part 
they were supposed to have taken in it. 
There were one or two letters found in the 
pocket-book with no names, only implicat- 
ing certain people, and then their papers 
implicated others. But your letter was 
the principal thing, and all being found 
in what looked more like a toy for a lady's 
boudoir, a pocket-book of blue velvet em- 
broidered with pearls. It so carried out 
your scheme of passing for too effeminate 
to trouble yourself about anything, and 
then your carrying it with you out hunt- 
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ing, that showed you dared not leave it 
behind, not in the strongest of desks could 
you trust it, nowhere but on your person, 
and no wonder with such phrases about 
the Tsar. Nicholas was not the man ever 
to forget such expressions with regard to 
himself. There never was man vainer." 

" There never was man with a finer in- 
tellect, a higher courage, a nobler person, 
or a heart more made to match all these 
noble qualities," cried the returned exile. 
" They say Eussia is happier now under 
his son, and doubtless much misery ex- 
isted under the father, for he was abso- 
lute, absolute over the lives and fortunes 
of millions. It is a position in which no 
man should be placed ; it is a position in 
which it will soon be impossible for any 
man ever to be placed. As years go on, 
such a state of things will be like one of 
the half-forgotten horrors of the middle 
ages. It is indeed a thing of the middle 
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ages, and horrible ; but placed in such a 
position, no man could have better ful- 
filled all duties than the Tsar Nicholas, 
the grandest, greatest ruler my beloved 
country has ever known." 

" The scourge and the ruin of mine,'' 
said the Pole, sullenly. "But I cannot 
think of politics now, except as they concern 
myself. If they condemn me to death 
to-morrow, you will save me from that, you 
say ; but if they condemn me to life-long 
imprisonment — " The young man looked 
up with a feverish anxiety gleaming in his 
eyes, even his yellow cheeks were now 
tinged with red. " If they acquit me, I 
know what awaits me — Siberia ! Easy 
enough for the Prince Zabrowsky to get 
me sent there. Why, already I have had 
two uncles and four cousins banished, 
and my father would have gone there also, 
had he not died — some say he was poisoned, 
but it does not matter. I should find 
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plenty of friends and relations there, but I 
will not go," and a gleam lighted up his 
eyes again, such a gleam as lights up the 
eyes of the tiger when he sees his prey. 
" For as I walk out of the court to- 
morrow, I will call the Prince Zabrowsky 
coward in the hearing of as many 
people as I can get to hear me. Then 
surely he must challenge me, and I 
will shoot him dead. But if he will 
not challenge me, if he gets out of 
it by saying that the stain of murder 
hangs about me yet — the stain of murder, 
pah! I wonder what stains hang about 
him ; then, then will you not challenge 
him ? He cannot refuse to fight you, you 
least of all." 

" I cannot challenge him," said Prince 
Vladimir, solemnly. " He was my friend. 
All I can do is to tell him the truth. If 
he can hear that from me, he is more or 
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less than man. See — I will go to him 
now." 

" No, not now," cried the young man, 
rising, ** my honour is at stake, my name ! 
The trial must go on. I must be proved 
innocent," and* he stamped his foot with 
rage. " After my acquittal," and his lip 
curied again, *' then my challenge. If he 
refuses that, do you tell him the truth. 
If he accepts it — " 

'•You must not kill him," cried the 
Prince Vladimir^ 

" I must kill him," said the Pole, almost 
under his breath. " His life for mine. I 
should never be safe whilst he lived, but 
you shall have plenty of time to tell him 
all — never fear. I covet vengeance, I am 
not like you; and as you say, unless he is 
more or less than man, there are many 
things that might be pleasanter hearing 
than the truths you will have to tell him. 
But, oh God ! if they condemn me — " and 
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the young man threw himself on his bed, 
and sobbed Kke a child. "My honour! 
my honourl" he cried. " My name ! my 
name ! You believe that I am innocent ?" 
he asked. 

*' Yes ; now I do." 

" You did not when you came ?" 

" Either you or the Prince Zabrowsky 
must have murdered that man, and he 
was my early friend." 

" He did not murder him/' cried the 
Pole. " Would to God that he had, and 
then there might be some hope of proving 
it against him. But he did not murder 
him, or he would never be so zealous to 
press the charge against me. Something 
might come out. He knows well enough 
the Baron von Wolff killed himself, un- 
intentionally, of course; but he knows 
that, and that he is safe, therefore he 
tries this means of getting rid of me.** 

" He cannot have killed himself," said 
Prince Vladimir. "You are the only 
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person in Vevey, I hear, who can with 
ease bleed yourself in that way. That is 
the circumstance that is so much against 
you. People think you had tried it upon 
yourself, and then did it to him. It is a 
very natural way to bleed another person, 
but a most unnatural way to bleed oneself.'* 

" It is the easiest thing in the world," 
said the Pole. " Look. See here I" But 
Prince Vladimir could not do it but with 
an effort, and the Pole could do it 
naturally. That was all that could be 
proved then. 

" Why did you come to see me, believing 
me to be guilty," asked the Pole, at last. 
" It was in kindness you came, I know, 
but you believed me guilty." 

" My life has taught me to call no man 
guilty, whatever bad action he may have 
committed," said Prince Vladimir, gravely. 
" When I walked to Siberia in the society 
of criminals, I shrunk from their company 
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at first, but long before we reached oar 
destinatioii, I recognised the wrongs that 
society bad done them rather than any 
innate wickedness ; they were the victims 
over which the car of Juggernaut had 
rolled remorseless. It has ever since 
remained to me a Question, how far 
character distinctions exist, and whether 
we should not all fall alike, were we from 
the beginning equally tempted. The man, 
to whom I was handcufied, could not with 
safety have been let loose upon society, 
beincr as he then was. But he told me 

o 

the history of his life, and though it was 
in a drunken brawl that he died eventually, 
yet when I think of Heaven, I think of 
that man there." He spoke very slowly, 
and with some hesitation, as if half in 
doubt himself of what he was saying, and • 
trying vainly to find out some certainty in 
the tangled labyrinth in which his thoughts 
were involved. 
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The Pole sat silent and meditative. 
" Do not go to Lausanne to-morrow," he 
said at last. " I do not wish you to hear 
all that is said against me. Whether I die 
or live, I should like to know one man 
who thought there was a chance to meet 
me in Heaven." 



CHAPTER X. 

There is always a sort of fascination 
about a trial for murder, partly because 
of the combat of ingenuity between the 
rival lawyers, partly because of the great 
interests at stake, and the possible danger 
attaching to the accused. The sight of 
anyone in great danger has always had a 
charm for the human heart, from the days 
when gladiatorial combats drew vast multi- 
tudes to witness them in Rome, to the days 
when Blondin danced on the tight rope 
before thousands in the Crystal Palace. 
People may fancy they admire the grace 
and dexterity, but give them these un- 
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adulterated by the touch of danger, and 
they would not stare so eagerly. In the 
case of the Pole there was an additional 
interest ; whatever might be thought of 
his moral character, he was as far as social 
standing and birth went decidedly des 
notreSj and known to very many of those 
who flocked to Lausanne to be present at 
his trial. Everybody who knew anybody, 
and many who did not, did all they could 
on that Autumn morning to obtain ad- 
mittance to the little court where the trial 
was to be held, and those who could not 
gain an entrance thronged the doors and 
wandered backwards and forwards, greatly 
benefitting the hotels and restaurants of 
Lausanne. There had not been such an 
excitement even when the beautiful young 
Greek disappeared beneath the waters of 
the lake, and was heard of no more, though 
some of his intimates believed for long 
years after that he was not drowned. 
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That had been something to talk about, 
bot nothing to see or to hear like the trial 
of the Polish Goont, accused bj the Russian 
Prince of the murder of his friend, the late 
Baron Ton WolSl It added additional 
interest, that it was generally understood 
that the beautiful Princess Zabrowsky took 
part with the accused, and intended to be 
present at the trial, and openly to bear 
witness to her belief that the young man 
was incapable of committing so dastardly 
an act as murder. 

With these inducements, people all &ced 
courageously the first hise of the season, 
though it speedily filled with fluff the 
throats of those who had sought Switzer- 
land as a half way house before moving 
further on to Italy, and made them think 
longingly of the sunny South, where never- 
theless, thanks to wood fires in grates 
admirably adapted as chimney warmers, 
and windows and doors ivith gaping cracks 
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people may easily suflfer as much from cold 
as in laperfde Albion herself. But then the 
cold does not last so long, and that always 
is something. On the Lake of Geneva it 
lasts longer on the contrary, but it is 
generally dry and bracing, and as some 
people think agreeable; however, it was 
not beginning agreeably this year, and the 
Princess Zabrowsky almost buried herself 
in sables before venturing on the long 
dreary drive. She dared not face the ex- 
citement of the railway stations in her 
then state of excitement, so she drove 
down alone, suflFering a good deal from 
the bise. This terrible wind is not sup- 
posed to penetrate as far as Vevey, but 
the road between Vevey and Lausanne is 
well exposed to it, and though it had not 
attained to that degree of intensity, when 
the thickest of winter garments feel like 
brown paper on being exposed to its 
violence, it was yet suflGlcient to unstring 
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the nerves a good deal, and yet further to 
increase the excitement about the Pole, 
while at the same time leading everyone 
to take rather a melancholy view of his 
prospects. " Pauvre jeune homme^ il est 
si beau et si comme ilfaut /" said the ladies ; 
but it was not thought that this was likely 
to have much weight in proving his inno- 
cence. When he came into the court 
attired in a coat a good deal slashed and 
trimmed with fur, somewhat in the 
chasseur style, he certainly had never 
appeared to greater advantage. Being 
somewhat paler than usual, and trifling 
a little more than was quite necessary 
with his moustache were the only signs he 
showed of inward agitation, and he stood 
very erect and looked remarkably distingue 
as well as athletic, so that even the eyes 
of one or two elderly men moistened as 
they looked at him, and there was a 
subdued exclamation of " Poor young 
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fellow 1" in a variety of European tongues. 
There was very little doubt in anyone's 
mind but that they were soon going to 
hear him condemned to death. 

The Andersons were all present at the 
trial, even Priscilla had left Carlotta that 

day, for there was no real need that any- 

» 

one should stay with her now, she was so 
much better, and the interest of the trial 
was all engrossing. Everyone watched the 
Pole and his every movement, till another 
sensation was created by the Princess 
Zabrowsky sweeping into the place that 
had been reserved for her; her multipli- 
city of sables much impeded her move- 
ments, and she made a great commotion. 
The Pole looked round with the others to 
see who was coming, and the Princess 
seized the opportunity and publicly bowed 
to him, not a slight sign of recognition 
such as passes muster in Hyde Park, not 
the friendly nod of intimate acquaintance, 
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but the regular Eussian salutation from 
the waist upwards. The Pole returned the 
greeting with dignity, but with less em- 
pressement. 

Then the trial began, and people found 
they were to have less for their trouble 
than they had expected. There seemed to 
be no defence to be made ; the Princess 
gave her evidence to the young man's 
character, and one or two Poles did the 
same, urging strongly that a man who had 
twice killed his adversary in a duel was 
not likely now to resort to any underhand 
means. But this made a decidedly bad 
impression on the Swiss mind. In fact, 
everything was against the Pole ; the mis- 
take about the keys was against him ; the 
conversation of the night before in the 
smoking-room, which had to be detailed 
word for word by various witnesses, who 
got dreadfully confused in their attempts 
to repeat it correctly, and abundantly con- » 
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tradicted one another ; his whole manner 
on the morning the murder had been dis- 
covered; his buying the narcotic, and, 
most of all, its being found in his room 
filled up with water. The Pole grew very 
red over this; he said he had felt that 
suspicion was being turned against him- 
self, and having used more of the narcotic 
than he thought anyone would credit as 
possible, he had filled it uj) with water to 
avert inquiry. It was a very inconsiderate 
act, which he repented bitterly. He had 
not bought the narcotic the day before the 
murder; he had bought it on the very 
morning, directly he had heard of the 
murder, because he had felt an attack of 
the heart coming on, and it was the only 
thing he fancied soothed him. He sufi*ered 
much from palpitations, and no doctor 
had been able to do him any good ; he had 
once consulted a quack, and been recom- 
mended this narcotic, and he had used it 
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ever since, and fancied he derived benefit 
from it. He thought he had bought a 
bottle of it before at the same chemist's. 
No ; the chemist was certain he had never 
entered his shop but that once; he had 
known the gentleman well by sight for 
a long time, but he had never supplied 
him with anything before. Ah, well, then, 
the Pole supposed he had bought it at 
another shop at Vevey, or possibly at 
Lausanne, or at Geneva; he did not know; 
he knew he had had a bottle before since 
his arrival at Vevey ; he used a good deal of 
the narcotic. He seemed to have turned 
sulky, and to be decidedly disinclined to 
tax his memory any further upon the sub- 
ject ; he half closed his eyes, and leant on 
the railing before him in an indolent atti- 
tude, quite out of keeping with any feeling 
of respect towards the court. 

At that moment the Princess Zabrowsky 
rose to go ; spite of all she had done, she 
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felt that the trial was going against the 
young man, and she would not stay to see 
him condemned. The rustle of her sables 
again made the Pole look up ; he saw that 
she was leaving him, and that she thought 
his case hopeless. A spasm passed over 
the unhappy young man's face, and he 
turned so white, that a smelling-bottle was 
handed to him, and a chair sent for him to 
sit upon. The Princess turned at once; 
she would not abandon him and thus 
appear to condemn him ; she resumed her 
seat again, but the unhappy young man 
was unconscious of it. He sat playing 
with the smelling-bottle, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground before him, and 
seemed to take no notice of anything. 

The bitterness of those moments people 
vainly tried to picture to themselves. They 
all guessed a little what he was feeling, 
and were possessed by so deep a pity for 
him that they almost changed sides on 
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the spur of the moment, and believed him 
innocent ; but they all felt also that they 
were in presence of an anguish that they 
could not fathom. As far as sensation 
went, they were well repaid for their 
trouble in coming ; they had never fancied 
it would be so dreadful ; how dreadful it 
was, they could not fancy even now, though 
they were in presence of the victim. 

Gradually the rest and the essence, at 
which he sniflFed repeatedly, seemed to 
revive the Pole ; he began to glance 
about and observe who was present, and 
how they were dressed. All interest in 
the trial he had lost ; it seemed dragging 
on to an interminable length. Why did 
not they have done, and condemn him at 
once? To others besides the Pole, the 
trial seemed to drag on interminably; 
people could not think what was being 
waited for. The chemist was being exa- 
mined over and over again ; the entry in 
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his books was not considered quite satis- 
factory as to the date on which he had 
sold the narcotic to the Count. The nar- 
cotic had been entered carelessly between 
the lines, and might belong to the next 
day, as the Count said, the day when he 
had heard of the murder. The chemist 
said it did not ; he had not heard of the 
murder, nor dreamt of it ; the gentleman 
came into his shop and asked for the 
bottle of narcotic, and he handed it to 
him. He noticed at once his manner was 
strange ; he seemed agitated, and anxious 
to avoid observation. It had at once 
excited his suspicions. When he had 
heard of the murder, he had not connected 
the bottle of narcotic with it till some 
days afterwards ; then it had suddenly 
occurred to him. He was sure it had 
occurred to him before he had heard it 
said, that if the Baron von Wolff had been 
murdered, it had been done under the 
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influence of narcotic. He could bring his 
wife to witness to his having himself spon- 
taneously suggested the idea, that the 
narcotic the Polish Count had bought 
must have had something to do with the 
murder, while they were peacefully drink- 
ing a tasse de cafe ensemble. No one had 
put it into his head. His wife did bear 
witness to it, and seemed to have been 
much struck by her husband's sagacity. 
She was a good deal cross-questioned, and 
the chemist's apprentice was examined, 
but nothing to the purpose was got out of 
either of them. The apprentice had not 
even been in the shop at the time that his 
master had sold the narcotic. It all 
seemed very much waste of labour, all 
these questions about nothing, and even 
the very questioners seemed to take very 
little interest in them, and only to ask 
them for something to do. 

" Why don't they condemn him and let 
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138 go?" said the Princess, leaning back 
and whispering to Harry Anderson, to 
whom as a lawyer she had referred several 
times during the trial, though she knew 
he was in opposition against the Pole, 
having been the first person to detect the 
odour in the dead man's room, and to call 
general attention to it. 

" I don't know," said he, also in a whis- 
per. " I never was at a Swiss trial before, 
it is all strange to me, but they seem 
waiting for something. Shall I make a 
way out for you though ? There is no 
use in your remaining." 

" No, I must stay till the end," said the 
Princess, hurriedly. " I am the only per- 
son who believes in his innocence, and I 
dare not forsake him, though he thinks 
I have, poor fellow. I remain till the 
end." 

At that moment there was a bustle 
about the door leading into the court. 
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and gradually it became known that a 
new witness was expected, and that this 
was what they had been waiting for. A 
little figure moved up the court, and Jack 
Anderson could hardly believe his eyes, 
as he saw Carlotta appear. She looked 
very white, and fixed her eyes upon the 
Judge, as if entreating him to be gentle 
with her, and not ask her too much ; she 
meant to tell him all she knew. ** I saw 
Monsieur le Comte come out of the 
chemist's shop," she said in low earnest 
tones. *^ He had a bottle in his hand. I 
remember it quite well, for he looked as 
pale and frightened as I felt myself. I 
thought it must be my fancy that made 
him appear so, for he seemed quite differ- 
ent from what I had ever seen him be- 
fore, and I felt so ill. But I know it was 
he, and that he had a bottle in his hand, 
he was just putting it into his pocket, and 
so he did not see me. And ever since I 
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have heard about the trial, I have thought 
that was the poison he was buying, and 
it has made me so miserable — so miser- 
able," repeated Carlotta, in plaintive 
childish tones, so that everyone felt the 
tears gathering in their eyes. " I could 
not bear to think of anyone doing any- 
thing so wrong. But only to-day it came 
back to me which day it was, and I asked 
at Lausanne what day I arrived there, for 
I was not quite sure, and it was the 15th, 
and so the Baron von Wolff was already 
dead, for it was nearly ten o'clock. I all 
but missed the steamer, so I know the 
hour exactly." 

Then Carlotta had to answer a great many 
questions, and the doctor had to be called up 
to corroborate her testimony ; and he gave 
witness readily to the fact, that Carlotta 
had been nursing a patient of his through 
fever, and had caught the fever, and had 
not been out of the house for some days 
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before, nor ever again in Yevej ; and that 
he was quite certain of the day on which 
she had come away, for in cases of fever 
he always took an exact note of the day 
on which his patients were first seized, 
and he looked a little reproachfully on the 
not equally exact chemist. 

**What suggested it to you to come 
here to-day P' Carlotta was then asked. 
It did not seem a question exactly to the 
point, and the questioner was about to 
be repressed, when the girl looking 
upon him with gra^e earnest eyes repUed 
calmly : 

*' I had spoken to Monsieur le Comte 
sometimes, and so as I could not help him 
I was praying for him, since I had heard 
he was in danger, and whilst I was pray- 
ing it seemed as if an angel whispered into 
my ear : * You can help him. When did 
you see him last ?' and I remembered all 
about it, but that I might make quite sure, 
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for I have been ill since, and feared I 
might remember wrongly, I asked Mon- 
sieur le docteur, who came in just then, 
and I asked if it would make any differ- 
ence my telling about it at the trial, and 
he said it might save Monsieur le Comte's 
life, so I came to save Monsieur le Comte's 
life/' 

The Pole had risen from his seat when 
Carlotta had begun giving her evidence, 
and was leaning his elbow on the railing 
before him, supporting his head on his 
hand, and looking round full into her face. 
Curiously enough he was thinking of quite 
other things than what effect her words 
might have on the case against him ; but 
his was an active and diffusive mind, not 
easily concentrated upon one subject. So 
he was speculating what possible connec- 
tion there could be between her and Prince 
Vladimir, for that Prince Vladimir was 
the other patient ^ the doctor spoke of, he 
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could Dot doubt, seeing that they both 
had had the same illness, and that one 
was said to have caught it from the other. 
He wondered if she knew who Prince 
Vladimir really was, and if after all the 
Princess knew, and whether she had sent 
her. That she should have gone out of 
pure Christian charity was an idea the 
young man could not grasp, and that she 
should be in love with the worn-out exile 
seemed to him incredible. But he was 
cut short in his musings by Carlotta's last 
words and little appealing glance at him- 
self. The colour flushed to the young 
man's brow, and he tried to look his 
gratitude ; but at that moment he became 
conscious, before anyone else in the court, 
that Carlotta was breaking down. She 
had made her effort to save his life, and 
now she was turning all colours of the 
rainbow, and everything was floating be- 
fore her eyes. The young man bent for- 
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ward, and pushed towards her the smell- 
ing bottle that had been given to himself, 
but her hands were powerless to hold it, 
it dropped on the ground, and the next 
moment she was carried out insensible. 

Then the trial seemed all to begin over 
again, for there was a great deal now to 
be unsaid. If the Pole had bought the 
narcotic after the murder, the fact of his 
filling up the bottle with water might be 
a very inconsiderate act, as he said, but 
had nothing to do with proving his guilt, 
and that had been about the most deadly- 
accusation against him. As ^to the odour 
in the Baron's room, that could easily be 
accounted for by the Pole's having entered 
it among the first, and being as it was 
now proved just returned from buying the 
narcotic, of which he had taken such an 
incredible quantity, that he had felt him- 
self no one would believe him. People 
were all excitement now, listening to the 
VOL. m. a 
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pros and cons and wondering what would 
be the result. In the end it was clear 
that nothing could be proved against him, 
and the Polish Count was acquitted, though 
people were free to believe him guilty still, 
if they liked. It had not been proved 
that he had not committed murder. But 
after Carlotta's evidence, there had been a 
great revulsion of feeling in favour of the 
Pole. After all he was, as the ladies 
said, si beau et si comme il fauty it would 
be a pity to consider him cut off from all 
respectable society. Besides people be- 
gan to look^ forward to an interesting 
denouement; that charming little girl, 
who must have got up from her sick bed 
to give her evidence in his favour, surely 
she must be in love with the handsome 
young man, and of course he must be in 
love with her too now, and what an in- 
teresting young couple they would make. 
But then people who knew Carlotta, 
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were lost in wonder as to how she could 
have been nursing that other typhus fever 
patient. That Wereschagine I they knew 
him by sight of course; some of them 
even had spoken to him. But how could 
she possibly know him ? the grave melan- 
choly man, who never spoke to ladies. 
They were fairly puzzled; all but the 
Princess Zabrowsky. She had never seen 
M. Wereschagine, and she did not think 
about him at all, she only clasped her 
hands in a transport of admiration. 

" That little Carlotta I she beats every 
one," she exclaimed. "I always knew 
she had the soul of a heroine. She has 
nursed that man whom no one else would 
go near, and now she comes to save the 
life of the Polish Count, whom I know 
she could not endure. She has never 
come near me since I was intimate with 
him, and yet to save his life she comes 
into the open Court, and avows an act 
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that half the world will consider compro- 
mising. Oh, it is noble, it is sublime ! 
I love that girl though she thinks badly 
of me ; I adore her ! I feel as if I even 
caught something of her spirit from' 
having come near her,*' and the poor 
Princess wrapped herself in her sables, 
and drove back to Vevey through the bise, 
and as she drove along said to herself, 
" My life has been wasted. There has 
been no crime in it, thank Heaven, no 
great sin even. But if Vladimir were to 
know me now, could he love me as of 
old ? There is nothing in me holy but my 
feeling for him. Eh lien I henceforward 
I consecrate myself to that idea. I will 
do nothing more that his spirit would 
not approve, were it hovering near me. 
I seek no more pleasure, no more escape 
from pain. As the Prince Zabrowsky's 
wife I will seek to do my duty, till death 
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releases me, and perchance unites me to 
my guardian Saint again." 

Poor Princess ! in her delirium thev 
had sought to persuade her that the 
Prince Vladimir was dead, in ordisr to 
soothe her ; she raved so about the tor- 
tures he might be undergoing, the incle- 
raences of the Siberian climate, and the 
hard manual labour he had to perform. 
She had believed them, and recollected 
what they had told her when she re- 
gained consciousness. No one had cared 
to undeceive her then, and no one had 
ever dared to tell her of the Emperor's 
free pardon, and that the Prince Vladimir 
was no longer an exile. Poor Princess ! 
she had no intimate friends, and her ac- 
quaintance with Prince Vladimir's last 
remaining near relation had quite ceased, 
when the latter had married and gone to 
live in England; so she had heard no- 
thing. If she had only known that Prince 
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Vladimir was alive and free once more, 
and had been watchino: over her from a 
distance for a month past in Vevey ! 

As it was, with Russian enthusiasm she 
determined to do her duty in the position 
in which she was placed, as the Prince 
Zabrowsky's wife. She hated him, but no 
matter. All her life had been a mistake 
since she had married him ; that marriage 
itself had been a bitter terrible mistake, 
but it could not be undone now ; she 
could not obtain a divorce from the Prince 
Zabrowsky, as she had from Prince Vla- 
dimir. Her present husband was not 
likely to be condemned to Siberia. He 
would still be holding important posts at 
Court, had he not given them up for her 
sake that he might travel with her. She 
had been the one passion of his life, to 
which he had sacrificed everything, even 
honour, honour especially ; she believed 
he even loved her yet, though she had 
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done everything she could to make him 
hate her, hoping that he would thus at 
last allow her to live at a distance from 
him. She had married him because of 
his great influence, and because he had 
promised to use it all to obtain her first 
husband's pardon, if only she would marry 
himself, and he had pestered her to do so ; 
till at last weary and sick at heart, ever 
haunted by the phantom of her young 
husband wandering desolate and broken 
hearted through the wilds of Siberia, she 
had consented, and thought thus to 
secure his pardon. But no sooner had 
she married Prince Zabrowsky than the 
young impetuous woman had hated him, 
because she did not love him and because 
her head was still full of the recollection 
of Prince Vladimir, whom she had just 
been learning to love as a woman loves, 
when he had been taken away from her. 
And Prince Zabrowsky had procrastinated 
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and procrastinated, and then declared his 
influence was powerless, and the beautiful 
proud woman, who thought she had 
been married on false pretences, upbraided 
him, and taunted him, and there were 
terrible scenes between the two. But it 
was not till recently that the eclaircissement 
had come; then the Prince Zabrowsky, 
tortured to madness by his love for this 
woman whom he had loved all his life, 
but who only seemed 'to hate him more 
ardently the longer she lived with him, 
lost all control over himself and turned 
upon her, and told all. He had laughed 
at her as he told her how she had been 
betrayed, how he had himself contrived 
that his friend should be sent to Siberia in 
order that he might get possession of her- 
self, and how he had never done anything 
to afiect the other's recall from Siberia, 
but rather the contrary. 

Then the Princess had gone mad for a 
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time as may be said, and since then she 
had never fairly recovered her composure. 
Never once had she admitted her husband 
. to her presence alone since the evening of 
that disclosure ; she was frightened of the 
unscrupulous bad man in whose power 
she was placed. She dared not go away 
and leave him, for she never knew how 
far his influence might have power to 
injure her relations, and she could not 
have bwne to have had another man sent 
to Siberia on her account. But she 
sought to provoke the Prince Zabrowsky 
by every means in her power; and to 
arouse his jealousy, so that he might him- 
self think that it would be more tolerable 
to have her at a distance from him. 
But the Prince Zabrowsky would not 
think this, he had long ago given up every 
hope of winning her love, and the dis- 
closure in Paris had made that for ever 
impossible, had it been to be thought of 
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before; but he had sacrificed everything 
to win her, and he could not rob himself 
of the poor pleasure of breathing the same 
air that she breathed, of sometimes hear- 
ing the music of her voice, of feeling the 
charm of her presence. He knew she 
hated him, but she was his wife ; he liked 
to feel that she was his wife in spite of 
everything, and he could not have felt 
this with equal force at a distance. 

And now the Princess was weany of the 
long struggle which had sprung out of 
sin, and continued in sin, and she was 
full of warm-hearted admiration for the 
courage and devotion the childish Carlotta 
had shown ; so she looked up at the dull 
dark sky above her, and thought of the 
husband of her youth somewhere up 
among the angels, watching her, grieved 
at the wayward wilfulness of her life, and 
she determined he should grieve no longer, 
she would try henceforward to do her 
duty as Prince Zabrowsky's wife. 



CHAPTER XI. 

As the Polish Count left the court, he 
happened to catch sight of the Prince 
Zabrowsky ; immediately he threw him- 
self across his path, and looking full in 
the other's face said in low ominous tones, 
" I hold that man a coward, M. le Prince, 
who to get rid of another, whose exis- 
tence is obnoxious to him, brings a false 
accusation against him in a court of 
justice." 

The Prince was a small slight man, in 
no way a fitting antagonist for the tall, 
athletic Pole, but he held his ground well, 
as he drew himself up, saying : " The 
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difference in age between us, young man, 
enables me the better to overlook rash 
words that escape you in the excitement 
of the moment." 

" My words are long premeditated and 
dreamt of," said the Pole decidedly. " I 
tell you to your face you are a liar, M. le 
Prince; you only overlook my words 
because, as all Europe knows, you are a 
coward, and dare not bear the sight of a 
drawn sword." 

" Boy ! boy ! these words are idle," 
said the Prince, endeavouring to push 
past him. " I excuse you now^ but be- 
ware how I hear anything of this here- 
after." Then the young man brandished 
a small riding-whip with a sinister smile ; 
a little crowd had collected around them, 
attracted by his raised voice, and the 
Prince Zabrowsky was driven to bay. He 
was blue with rage, and his small Tartar 
eyes shot suppressed fire, as he said to a 
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friend standing near: "Tell him that I 
fight none but the Russian duel, and for 
that I am ready, when and where he 
likes. If I were to attempt any other 
with such a practised antagonist, after 
what I have heard just now, I should 
think I was as anxious to be murdered, 
as he could be to murder me. Two ad- 
versaries, was it not, M. le Oomte ? 
Perhaps you will suffer me to pass now. 
You shall have my cartel this evening. 
But the old national duel, no other will I 
fight, and people will know you for a 
would-be murderer, if you demand any 
other, considering how well your prowess 
has been attested." 

" Very well. I take you at your own 
weapons. Chance ! so be it. Though 
none but a nation of dastards would have 
invented such a duel." 

Sundry bearded men paused, and looked 
at the young man ominously out of the 
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dark eyes, that seemed to have imbibed 
and concentrated some of the savage 
melancholy of their native steppes; the 
Pole might easily have found the place 
soon too hot to hold him, but with the 
easy audacity characteristic of him, he 
stepped through the midst of them, and 
seizing the arm of Prince Vladimir, 
standing somewhat hidden in the crowd, 
" Ah, Prince 1" he exclaimed, and walked 
away with him speaking low and earnestly. 

'* What does he mean by calling Were- 
schagine Prince? Is the fellow mad?" 
said one. 

" Un Polonais sans cervelle,*^ said 
another, contemptuously. " But what 
does Zabrowsky mean by talking of the 
national duel ? It is no more Russian, 
than American or Chinese. It has oc- 
cured among all nations, but is esteemed 
by none. To my mind it has something 
a la Chemzaka in it. Why call it national ?'* 
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" That was his way of getting out of 
the difficulty. He thought the young 
man would draw back. Of course it is not 
Russian, but there is no one can lie like 
Zabrowsky." 

Yet they had both understood at once 
what kind of duel the Prince Zabrowsky 
had meant, whilst other people were left 
debating and wondering. 

" You will be my second,*' the Pole had 
said to Prince Vladimir. " There must 
be someone to See fair play, and I have no 
one I can ask but you." 

" Under the circumstances I cannot 
refuse you this service," said the returned 
exile slowly, " but I would do much to 
avert this duel. It is an impious appeal 
to Providence, and after all these years 
to meet Zabrowsky thus !" and he fell 
into a reverie. 

The other dared not disturb him, but 
he looked at him a little curiously. He 
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knew that he had not been present at the 
trial at his own request, but he took for 
granted he must know of Carlotta's ap- 
pearance there, and again he began to 
speculate what the connection could be 
between the prematurely aged battered 
man and the young and pretty girl, who 
seemed to have risked her life for his sake. 
However, there were many other things to 
consider then ; this would be the last night 
that he or the Prince Zabrowsky would 
ever see, and the sun was setting already. 
There were papers to destroy, letters to 
write, many things to think of. 

" I was a fool to consent,'* thought the 
young man, bitterly. " Last night I 
fancied I should be so happy if only I 
were acquitted to-day, and now I have 
put it all to the chance again," but he was 
too proud to draw back now. 

The duel to which the Prince Zabrow- 
sky had invited the Polish Count was one 
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justly looked upon with abhorrence by all 
nations. The usual method is to decide 
it by lots, he who draws the shortest lot 
shoots not his adversary but himself. It 
is suicide committed in cold blood with 
witnesses. And the man, who could easily 
bear to shoot his antagonist dead, himself 
exposed to equal danger, must yet feel 
horror at seeing him thus deliberately taking 
away his own life. There could not well be 
a case of an^ man fighting a second duel of 
this sort. But it was guerre a outrance 
between these two men who had thus 
fatally crossed each other's paths, and of 
whom one had committed the irrevocable 
folly of learning the other's secrets, while 
yet feeling himself in the other's power ; 
for the Pole meant to go back to Poland, 
and he knew he could never be safe there 
as the Prince Zabrowsky's enemy. In other 
countries perhaps, in Russia or Poland 
never, whilst the Prince himself lived. 

VOL. III. H 
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So the sun rose on that Autumn morn- 
ing, and looked down upon all the lovely 
country round the Lake of Geneva, and 
on the clear mountain tops shutting it in 
like a charmed spot, and fencing it off 
from other picturesque and beautiful scenes, 
of which yet not one perhaps is so beauti- 
ful as itself. And the 'Lake danced and 
glistened in the sunshine, and the pleasure 
boats plied briskly, and everybody rejoiced 
in renewed life after the depressing biting 
Use of the day before ; and at the same 
time the sun's rays shone also on four 
men gathered together in a sequestered 
spot somewhat inland and east of Vevey, 
yet very little removed from its crooked 
streets and crowded grand hotels, though 
sheltered from the gaze of passers on the 
road hard by, by the walls that bound it 
on either side, as is usual in the vine 
country round the Lake. 

There is, or there was, a large lake-like 
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reservoir above a road near Vevey, out of 
which the water gushes in a strong noisy 
current across the road. The reservoir 
itself is on a Kttle plateau raised consider- 
ably above it, and behind it grow two 
weeping willows, drooping long trailing 
branches upon the grass, green with the 
plentiful supply of moisture near it. It 
was on this little plateau by the reservoir 
that the duel was to be fought, it was the 
only sujQSciently sequestered place that the 
Prince's friend had been able to discover 
in the neighbourhood during his hurried 
inspection of the evening before, and even 
now it was liable to be overlooked from 
the windows of the Pension at Chemenin, 
or from the stately avenues of the Ch&teau 
d'Hauteville. But who should think of 
looking out ? So the four men stood com- 
posedly together, and the Prince's friend 
held the lots. The Prince himself had 
already laid hold of one, when the other 
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exclaimed impetuously, " I hate this me- 
thod. Multiply the lots as one will, it 
always remains to the end that one man 
decides for both." 

" Yes,'* said the Prince. " I quite agree 
with you. I infinitely prefer the dice; 
then one throw on either side decides 
everything, and yet both have their 
chance." 

Then as the Prince Vladimir, on being 
appealed to, decided after a hurried 
colloquy with the Pole, that he also 
thought the dice fairest, the Prince's 
friend unclasped his hand, and showed 
that the Prince had at all events for this 
time drawn the longest lot. " But it does 
not matter now," he said, " now the dice 
will decide all at once." 

The two seconds each threw three times 
to make sure that the dice were not loaded, 
then Prince Vladimir withdrew a little. 
He shrunk much from being seen by his 
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old friend, he could not bear the thought 
of his recognising him then ; everything 
connected with this duel utterly revolted 
the man who had been long tried, and 
who had borne much with long suffering 
patience, and a perfect faith in Him who 
had allotted to him his trials, but who 
could not have borne to put such great in- 
terests at the decision of chance as it were. 
Neither of the two most interested ever 
even spoke of Providence as deciding ; it 
was their lucky star to which they were 
each trusting. Nevertheless, Prince Vladi- 
mir felt he must do his duty by the young 
man, who seemed to have no other friend 
to appeal to but himself, so though he 
withdrew a little he watched carefully. 
Yet he could not but notice a little the 
peaceful beauty of the scene, how the long 
trailing branches of the willows and the 
bright blue sky were mirrored with a 
wavering reflection in the clear moving 
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water, and how the sparrows were pecket- 
ting about the surface and bathing them- 
selves. Then his eye was caught by the 
one window in the fine square old tower 
of St. Martin, in which he could see the 
light shining straight through from the 
other side. For a moment his eye was 
rivetted by the distant brightness, then he 
turned with a sigh and watched the Pole 
throw for his life. A handkerchief had 
been spread upon the green grass that the 
dice might be more easily discernible, and 
the young man stood upright for a moment, 
gazing round as it were for inspiration 
upon the mountains and the lake. Then 
he stooped and threw double sixes. After 
that it was a more matter of form that 
the Prince Zabrowsky threw also. It 
had been settled before that one throw 
each of the dice should decide all, and the 
Pole had thrown for his life and won. 
Prince Vladimir stood motionless and 
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sick at heart. Should he discover himself 
to the friend of his youth now, when that 
friend was about to journey to that far 
country, whence there is no returning ? 
Should he discover himself, ask the 
other how appearances had been so much 
against him, beg forgiveness for ever 
having doubted of him, and extend for- 
giveness himself also, if in anything his 
friend had fallen short of the duties of 
friendship ? He stood irresolute. No 
man could better picture to himself the 
misery of giving up all that makes life 
dear, than the man from whom all had 
been torn away at one instant in his far- 
away youth, and who had had all his life 
since to think of it and realise the bitter- 
ness of his loss. As to life itself, no man 
could think of that more lightly than 
Prince Vladimir did now, but all that made 
life dear ! He recollected that Prince 
Zabrowsky was married to the same 
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woman who had once been his wife. Oh ! 
it was impossible that he could bear the 
thought of leaving her ! He must himself 
intercede with the Pole, and the Prince, 
and the Prince's second, and hush up and 
arrange everything. He moved forward 
full of the thought, quickening his steps 
after a glance at the Prince Zabrowsky, 
who stood holding a pistol, as if he were 
as much afraid of it as of a drawn sword, 
and dreaded lest it should go off at each 
moment. 

At that instant a woman's form was 
seen bounding up the steps from the road 
beneath, and, with a sharp cry on catching 
sight of the men and the firearms, the 
Princess Zabrowsky sprang forward, and 
wreathed her arms round her husband, 
turning and facing the Pole as she did so, 
with an expression that said, " Fire, if you 
will ; but it is through my body the shot 
will penetrate to his." 



i 
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Full of her resolution of yesterday, no 
sooner had the suspicion of her husband 
having gone out to fight a duel entered 
her mind, than she had rushed down into 
the crowded salon of the hotel, where 
everyone was busily discussing the events 
of the last few days, and asked impe- 
riously, " Can anyone tell me in which 
direction the Prince Zabrowsky has ridden 
out?" Then, as there was a dead silence, 
she had added, still more haughtily, *^ Mes- 
sieurs et MesdameSy you all know what a 
noted duellist the Polish Count is. The 
Prince Zabrowsky has never fought in his 
life. It is to save my husband's life, I ask 
you ; but it seems you will none of you 
render me any assistance. Eh bien, I go 
alone." 

Then the old English General at once 
stepped forward, ofiering his escort and 
counsel. 

" I hear horses," he said. " If it is, as 
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you think, very likely the Prince Zabrow- 
sky has sent his back. I saw him ride out 
this morning. Would it not be as well to 
go and ask the groom if he is there ?" 

So they went to ask the groom, and the 
Princess showed him a purse full of gold, 
if he would only arrive at the spot in time. 
Then they set out, the groom leading the 
way at a quick trot, and every now and 
then looking round to see if they could 
keep up ; but each time he did so, 
the Princess only panted out, " Faster ! 
faster!" Her feet seemed positively to 
fly over the uneven stones of the steep, 
roughly paved road ; the baschlik she had 
thrown over her head had fallen back in 
her haste, the sun streamed full upon her 
bare head, her boots were cut by the sharp 
stones ; but she seemed to feel nothing, to 
mind nothing in her desire to arrive in 
time. The old English General pufiod and 
panted, but it was in vain for him to 
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endeavour to keep up with her ; he was 
soon left well in the rear-guard, but he 
stumbled on with English pluck and deter- 
mination, always keeping the Princess and 
the groom in sight. At last the Princess 
fairly sprang before the groom, and 
bounded up the little flight of steps, utter- 
ing a loud cry, and throwing her arms 
round her husband, as she had never in 
all the course of their wedded life thrown 
them before. Even as she did so, there 
was a shot heard, and a low cry, as if in 
echo of the Princess's, but it was the cry 
also as of a man in pain. The pistol held 
in the Prince Zabrowsky's nervous fingers 
had gone off, and Prince Vladimir had 
hurried forward just in time to receive 
the full contents in his shoulder ; he stag- 
gered, and fell back against the trunk of 
one of the willow trees. The pistol he 
had held in his hand, ready to give to the 
Pole, had he made the unlucky throw, 
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dropped softly upon the grass, but without 
going off. 

In that moment of excitement and 
bodily pain, when as yet he hardly knew 
whether he were wounded to the death or 
not; in that moment, which might be 
almost the last he should ever know, with- 
out premeditation and without struggle, 
he gave way and declared himself. As if 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world, and they had parted but yesterday, 
" Nadia 1 my Nadia 1" he said softly. 

The Princess started ; but she was so 
full of the idea that she was doing what the 
husband of her youth, her guardian Saint, 
as she considered him, must approve, 
that it seemed only natural that he should 
call to her. She knew the voice at once, 
she would have known it at once, even if 
he had not called her by the old pet name 
no one had used since he had gone away. 
But somehow the voice seemed to proceed 
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from that man who had staggered back, 
and was supporting himself against the 
willow. She sprang forward and looked 
at him. It was he ! it was he ! her 
husband of long ago, whom she had 
believed dead in his desolate banishment. 
He was alive, and he was there 1 But she 
had not yet realised that he was wounded, 
the thoughts of yesterday recurred to her ; 
all her life, since she had last seen him, 
passed before her mind, as the events of 
years pass before a drowning man, and 
she felt as if there were nothing in it 
worthy of the man she had idealised — as 
if he must shrink from her, and blush for 
her. She shrank from him at the thought. 
But the returned exile could not read her 
thoughts, he only saw the beautiful woman 
who seemed not aged, only developed out 
of the beautiful girl he had left, developed 
into something riper certainly, but only 
more fascinating, and even yet young. 
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And he thought she shrank from his own 
altered appearance, and a bitter groan 
escaped him, yet no word of reproach, 
only : " Ah, Nadine ! I am wounded," 
he said. 

Then she forgot everything, and sprang 
forward, and passed her arms about him, 
and looked up at him with a mingled 
expression of such pity, love, and suppli- 
cation, as would have made the plainest 
countenance lovely to behold. Somehow 
there was something very diflferent in that 
embrace from the embrace in which she 
had but now held the Prince Zabrowsky. 
She had been trying to do her duty then, 
there was no thought of duty now. 
" Vladimir ! my Vladimir !" she cried. 
" I thought you dead 1 I thought — I 
thought — Ah, God ! but you are wounded I 
You are wounded ! This is cruel — cruel !" 
she cried, turning her beautiful eyes to the 
sky with an expression terrible to behold. 
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" To give him to me, to take him from me 
in a minute ! This is the most terrible 
mockery, oh, God I" 

" Hush ! Nadia I" said the wounded 
man ; he was lying on the grass now, his 
head supported on her lap. " I am not 
dying. It is nothing. God is too good 
for that/' but he almost closed his eyes, 
as he spoke. 

"Not to me — not to me," she said 
hurriedly. *' I cannot forgive Him, that 
He let you go away from me. I do not 
think of Him ! I do not love Him ! Why 
should He be good to me ? He cannot 
love me." 

It was a strange expression with which 
the wounded man opened his eyes again, 
and looked up into the beautiful face 
bending over him, tortured almost to 
madness. " Nadia, have you always 
thought of me ? always loved me ? Do I 
think of those times now when you 
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have forgotten me? And is God not 
more loving, and more pitiful than man ? 
He knows how you have been tried, and 
He can pardon." 

There was something terribly solemn to 
the little group gathered under the willows 
about those few sentences, though not all 
knew alike what that meeting really was, 
but now there was a new horror thrown 
over them. The Prince Zabrowsky had 
walked forward also, when his wife had 
left him, and ever since had remained 
standing immoveable, apparently gazing 
upon the wounded man. With what ex- 
pression no one had seen, for his back had 
been turned upon the others ; but now, as 
with a sudden determination, he stepped 
forwards and seized from the grass the 
pistol Prince Vladimir had let fall there. 
The Princess seemed to have no eyes but 
for Prince Vladimir, and he was uncon- 
scious of all danger in looking at her, but 
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a cold horror froze the blood of the other 
men present, for they did not know what 
new crime this desperate man might 
attempt now, and they felt powerless to 
prevent him. Only the Prince's second 
retained suflBcient presence of mind to 
seize up and begin loading the pistol the 
Prince Zabrowsky had dropped, ready to 
shoot him dead, should he attempt murder ; 
but even as he did so, he felt he could not 
prevent him, for the other had the start of 
him. He raised the pistol, looking full at 
the Prince Vladimir, as he did so, as if 
transfixed with horror; then he pressed 
the muzzle against his own forehead, and 
fired. 

" Ah, God 1 Zabrowsky, I forgive you 
all — all. Forgive me — " cried the Prince 
Vladimir, all on a sudden becoming con- 
scious of his intention, and raising him- 
self upon one elbow. But it was too 
late, the pistol had done its work, and the 
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Prince Zabrowsky fell to the ground a 
lifeless corpse. Only as lie fell, a ghastly 
smile for a moment relaxed the tight- 
drawn muscles of his face. To the wounded 
man it seemed his words had been heard, 
and forgiveness accepted and granted. 
To the others present, that smile seemed 
to say : " For sins such as mine there is 
no forgiveness." The next moment his 
features were locked in death. 

" How can you ask forgiveness of that 
bad man ?" asked the Princess indignantly. 

" Nadia, we only know how much we 
ourselves have suffered. We can never 
know how much he underwent, before he 
brought himself to this. He was innocent 
once — he was my friend. Only by his fall 
can we — estimate the depth — of his tempta- 
tions." 

But the pain or the excitement was too 
great, and he had fainted at last. The 
Princess was beside herself, and did not 
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know what to do. The Pole had hurried 
away, he had recognised in the distance 
a horseman, hurrying down one of the 
steep roads into Vevey, as the doctor, who 
had supported Oarlotta's evidence the day 
before. In a few minutes he was along- 
side of him, and was bringing him back 
with him. 

The Prince Vladimir's wounds were 
dressed, he was removed to a house near 
at hand, and the little group of men re- 
turned to see about the transporting of 
the dead body. 

" But who in the name of Heaven is 
that man?" asked the doctor, as they 
walked back. He had taken him for a 
relation of Carlotta's for a long time, he 
should have taken him for the Princess's 
husband now, did he not know her hus- 
band was lying dead under the willows. 

Then the Pole told all he knew of the 
story, telling it a little nervously, because 
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he knew a Eussian was listening, and 
Siberia was not a pleasant place to men- 
tion. But it was too interesting a story 
for everyone not to listen attentively, and 
to wish to hear all they could. 

" So that is the Prince Vladimir Avror- 
loff I" said the Eussian at last. '* I recol- 
lect they always said she only married 
Zabrowsky to get her first husband back 
through his influence. She had always 
hated him before. I wonder if there was 
any eclaircisseinent in Paris, she has never 
been herself since. One can understand 
that, if she learnt the truth there. Ah^ 
mon Dieul mon Dieu! to think that is 
Vladimir Vladimirovitch ! He must be at 
least ten years younger than I am." 

" Impossible !" cried the doctor. " I 
even took him for well over sixty, and he 
is shattered for that. He is shattered for 
any age. It has puzzled me what kept 
him alive before, for he has no vital force, 
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none, he had no business to get through 
that fever the other day. Now I see what 
he has been living for. But he will never 
get over this, though excitement may 
keep him alive for a little." 

** But how was it?" asked the Pole, with 
a puzzled expression. " Did the Princess 
know ? Did the Princess send the pretty 
little Portuguese to nurse him ? It was in 
any case very heroic, but how was it ?'* 

" Non saprei^^^ said the doctor evasively. 
" But what is to be done about this duel ? 
Duels are contrary to law here." 

" There has been no duel," said the 
Russian decidedly. "I do not believe 
Zabrowsky recollected anything about it 
when he shot himself. How it would have 
ended I cannot think. He was too great 
a coward to kill himself, till it required 
more courage to live than to die. It was 
suicide I declare for one, and no one 
could have prevented it, if they had tried." 
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So the Vevey authorities were a little 
puzzled what to do, for there was said to 
have been no duel, and yet there was one 
man dead, and one wounded. It was cer- 
tainly a little difficult to understand, 
but the whole affair had passed among 
foreigners, there were no Swiss concerned, 
so it was thought better to let matters 
alone. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

When Carlotta was at last conveyed 
almost insensible out of the court at Lau- 
sanne, Jack Anderson had just succeeded 
in working his way through the crowd, 
and it would be difficult to describe the 
feelings with which he did so, though in- 
dignation that she should be there was 
perhaps predominant. But the doctor, 
who was supporting Carlotta, waved him 
off imperiously, exclaiming, "For Heaven's 
sake do not come and agitate her now, or 
I cannot answer for the consequences. 
I have taken upon myself the responsi- 
bility of letting her come here, but the 
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only thing to be done now, is to get her 
into bed as quickly as possible.** 

" How could you dare to take the res- 
ponsibility of bringing her here ?'* asked 
Jack Anderson indignantly; but he was 
in the doctor's power for the moment, for 
Carlotta looked so ill and strange, he cer- 
tainly did not know what to do with her 
himself, so he repressed his anger for the 
time being. While the doctor, who had 
hardly yet recognised the relationship 
between them, and Jack's self-assumed 
guardianship, looked rather astonished 
at the tone, considering himself quite in 
the light of Carlotta's protector by this 
time, and answerable to no man for her. 
However, the first thing was to get her 
to bed, and to give her a composing 
draught, and then the doctor had it out 
with Jack, who had had time to cool, but 
who expressed himself somewhat strongly 
still on the subject of the risk. 
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*' There is none, if she is kept quiet," 
said the doctor determinedly. " She will 
think she has had a bad attack of typhus, 
and I daresay she has persuaded you of it, 
but the truth is her fever has hardly been 
typhus at all. She frightened herself into 
it and she might easily frighten herself back 
into it, if she were agitated now ; but if she 
is kept quiet, there is not the slightest dan- 
ger from the little exposure she has under- 
gone. I wrapped her up warmly myself, 
and she was bent upon going directly she 
had understood of what importance her 
evidence might be. It would have done 
her more harm to have thwarted her then, 
and the Polish Count would have been 
condemned as a murderer by this time. 
Keep her quiet for the next few days, till 
she has quite got over this little exertion. 
It would be better, perhaps, if you did not 
go near her for the next few days so as to 
give her no opportunity of talking." 
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These two last sentences the doctor 
spoke emphatically, having a vague idea 
that this young man, who assumed such 
a high tone with himself, might assume 
something of the same kind with Oarlotta, 
and that possibly the little discovery 
which her relations must now have made 
of how she came by her illness might, in 
some measure, account for the tone of in- 
dignation towards himself. He could not 
understand the whole affair at all, but he 
could fancy the disclosure might not be 
agreeable to them, though his only won- 
der was how it had been kept quiet so long. 

Jack was obedient to the doctor's direc- 
tions, and kept out of Oarlotta's way, and 
was rather gloomy. Whom the little girl 
had been nursing, and what had possessed 
her to do so, he did not know ; but he had 
never thought that she could have kept 
back anything so important from himself, 
and he was deeply hurt and disappointed. 
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He recalled how very little Oarlotta had 
talked during her convalescence, and how 
he had caught her looking at himself with a 
sad wistful expression, which had given 
him at the time the idea that she wanted 
to tell him something, but dared not, or 
could not. He supposed she must be in 
love with this fellow, whoever he was, 
and probably would marry him ; that 
seemed indeed the best thing she could 
do now. But Jack wondered a little 
gloomily what sort of a man he was, and 
felt quite convinced that he was utterly 
unworthy of Carlotta, and not at all cal- 
culated to make her a fitting husband. 
However he did not care to ask any ques- 
tions about him. That might be neces- 
sary hereafter, but he would avert the 
evil day as long as he could, for he felt 
sure he should get no satisfactory infor- 
mation. Jack indeed was altogether out 
of sorts, he could not forgive himself that 
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he had left Jessie behind and brought 
Priscilla with him. They might just as 
well have travelled more slowly, there 
had been no such need for haste, and he 
was wretched without Jessie, and felt sure 
she must be wretched without him. Then 
Priscilla had been ailing since the trial, 
she said the bad air had given her a head- 
ache, and had refused to see the doctor ; 
but Jack in his then state of despondency 
had a foreboding that she had taken the 
fever. It was all very well for the doctor 
now to say Carlotta had barely had typhus 
at all. Jack had always understood be- 
fore that it was a very bad form of typhus ; 
that was what this unknown sick man was 
said to have had, and Carlotta was sup- 
posed to have caught it from him. Very 
likely Priscilla had caught it again, and 
would have it in its worst form, and then 
what could he say to Mr. and Mrs. Black- 
burn ? They had entrusted to him one of 
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their daughters, but not both; Jack 
wished it was his own wife, over whom he 
had a right to dispose, that he had 
brought into danger. But then a vision 
of Jessie came before him with her smooth 
hair and peaceful face, and he felt glad 
she was in safety at a distance. But he 
was discontented all the same. In fact 
Jack Anderson was, as we all are at times, 
out of sorts, and it was a confused dis- 
pirited letter that he sent off to Jessie that 
day. 

If he had known with what interest 
that letter was to be studied, he would 
have worded it more carefully ; but even 
as it was, Jessie, to whom the letter was 
written, did not at once gather from it all 
that she afterwards discovered in it ; that 
Priscilla had caught typhus fever, and had 
it already a great deal worse than Carlotta 
ever had. This was not till some time 
after she had read the public part aloud 
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en petit comite to her father and mother 
and Mr. Palmer, who had come into after- 
noon tea, and to hear news of the travel- 
lers. The clergyman did not say much, 
but he rose rather hurriedly, expressing 
a fear that he should be late for service ; 
and then directly after he had gone it 
occurred to Jessie that she might as well 
go to church also, and that she had still 
plenty of time; and it was when Mr. 
Palmer had got as far as the second les- 
son, and paused suddenly in the middle 
of a verse, as if his voice had caught 
somehow, and then read on emphatically — 
it was only then that Jessie became quite 
convinced that Priscilla had got the fever, 
and was a great deal worse than Oarlotta 
had ever been. The consequence of that 
was an agonised telegram, which was kept 
secret from old Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn, 
but which said " Do not keep back any- 
thing. How is Priscilla ? Let me come to 
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her before it is too late." The answer to 
which arrived next morning, " Priscilla 
feverish. Nothing serious. Do not be 
uneasy. Wait." So they waited, but 
were of course too wise to believe a word 
of this telegram, except that second word 
"feverish." They believed that fully. 
By they, I mean Jessie and Mr. Palmer, 
they had gone together to dispatch the 
first telegram, and had talked over all 
their fears together; of course they saw 
something was being kept back from 
them. 

" I always feared it," said Mr. Palmer 
mournfully, " ever since Miss Priscilla 
threw herself with such zeal into the 
nursing here, when we had the fever in 
the parish, I always thought she might 
be spared once, but it would not do again. 
She is too rash, and overtasks herself; 
she never thinks of herself when she can 
do anything for others." 
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" No/' said Jessie, mournfully. " I ought 
to have gone myself, instead of letting her 
go. Carlotta is my relation now, and the 
doctor always said it would kill Priscilla, 
if she had fever." 

Naturally she was crying by this time, 
so Mr. Palmer had to console her, and in 
this way she did not notice how agitated 
he himself was; but it was with very 
heavy hearts that two people at least 
prayed for " a member of this congrega- 
tion, sick in a foreign land." Perhaps it 
was in answer to these prayers that Pris- 
cilla got better. Carlotta had never been 
allowed to know that she was really ill, 
she had only been told that Priscilla had a 
headache ; and Carlotta had a great deal 
to think of, for the doctor had come and 
told her all the history of the duel, telling 
it with all the minutiae he had been able 
to learn, and very emphatically. For 
though he did not know what effect it 
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might have upon her, he was sure his 
little patient must hear of it, sooner or 
later, and he thought it best she should 
hear it from him, and at once. He had 
observed the feelings were often numbed 
by sickness, and sometimes recovered their 
strength, as the patient did. 

Carlotta lay very still, and listened with 
a grave expression, turning her face some- 
what away. At last she asked, " Do they 
seem very happy ? Do they seem to love 
each other very much ?" 

" Very much," said the doctor, empha- 
tically ; he had borrowed the idea from his 
surgical practice, that it was better to cut 
firmly and deep. It might wound his 
poor little patient, but he had the idea 
that the wound would heal all the quicker, 
if he did not spare her now. " He looks 
almost young for the moment, with a 
bloom borrowed from her ; and as to her, 
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anyone must know the Princess Zabrowsky 
well to imagine how wrapt up she is in 
him. Without that I could not describe it 
to you." 

" I do know her well," said Cariotta, 
quickly. " I know her very well. She is 
more my friend than anyone. He will 
make her understand all about the good 
God and everything now," she added, 
meditatively. " I am glad I went to nurse 
him. I don't think he ever would have 
got well, if I had not taken the fever out 
of him ; and how dreadful it would have 
been if they had been in the same place 
together, and never met, after all those 
years ! Oh ! it is a very good thing I 
nursed him, is it not ?" 

"It is always a good thing for human 
beings when the angels interfere in their 
affairs," said the doctor, quietly. 

" Ah ! the angels ! You think it was 
all the angels," said Cariotta, disappointed. 
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" Of course, it was they who did it, but I 
thought I helped." 

" Certainly. It is entirely owing to you 
that Prince Vladimir ever got well. Did 
I say it was the angels ? You see, I got 
confused between you and them, and did 
not know which was which." 

" That was an odd mistake," said Car- 
iotta, her face lighting up with sudden 
smiles. "But I am so happy. Do you 
know, I have been *so miserable, because I 
could tell no one how I caught the fever, 
and what went before ? You see, I knew 
always how he was Prince Vladimir; I 
had known him in England, but I had 
promised not to tell his name, because he 
did not want it to be known here, and so 
I could say nothing, for how could I tell 
my cousin" — by my cousin, Carlo tta always 
meant Jack, as the doctor had learnt by 
this time — "how could I tell my cousin 
that I had been nursing somebody and 
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not say who it was ? It was impossible, 
so I could say nothing, and that made me 
very miserable. Now I can tell all about 
it. And he is happy, is he not ?" 

" Very happy," said the doctor, unhesi- 
tatingly; he had less misgivings about 
cutting too deep, now he saw how she 
took it. " He loves her devotedly." 

For a moment a sort of cloud seemed to 
pass over Carlotta's face, and she looked 
out of the window in a manner, suspicious 
of endeavouring to hide rising tears. 

** Are you jealous ?" asked the doctor, 
quietly. 

"Jealous!" cried Carlotta, looking round 
with decided tears in her eyes. " Yes, 
very jealous. It must be so nice to be 
loved like that. It must make them very 
happy," she added, mournfully. "I am 
glad they are happy. Do you think my 
cousin will be angry with me when he 
knows all ?" 
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" No, certainly not ; not in the least/' 
said the doctor, consolingly. He had not 
any idea what Jack Anderson's views 
might be likely to be on the subject ; in 
fact, rather inclined to the view that he 
might very probably be angry; with which 
idea he was taking every precaution to 
keep him out of Carlotta's way for the 
present, till she might be strong enough 
not to suffer in health even if she did get 
a scolding. But in the meantime it was 
very essential that she should not agitate 
herself by anticipation, or she might as 
well get the scolding at once ; so he 
answered for Jack Anderson positively, 
and at once, without the least compunc- 
tion. 

" You do not think he will die of 
this wound ?" asked Carlotta, looking up 
gravely again. The secret with regard to 
Prince Vladimir's name had so oppressed 
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her, that she still rather clung to calling 
him he. 

" People all die sooner or later," said 
the doctor, evasively, "The wound is 
not serious." 

This was the very day of the duel, and 
the first day Priscilla lay in bed ; so Oar- 
lotta was left all alone, to lie still and 
think over what she had heard. But a 
day or two afterwards, the doctor saw that 
he must no longer shut out everyone from 
her room, and that he must give Jack 
Anderson leave to see and talk to her. It 
was very reluctantly he did so; he had 
vague misgivings that this strong, solid- 
looking young Englishman might brutaliser 
his poor little patient, for whom he had a 
very tender feeling, having had her so long 
under his sole protection. He would have 
liked to have thought that she had some 
tenderer feeling for him in return ; but he 
could not but be conscious that Carlotta 
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looked upon him not as a man at all, but 
simply as a doctor. This to a man with 
no belongings, and who did not feel him- 
self old, was somewhat trying ; but he 
looked upon it as one of the drawbacks 
incidental to his profession, as very reluc- 
tantly he told Jack Anderson that Gar- 
lotta was quite well enough to see him 
now, and perhaps he had better go and 
talk to her. Jack himself was half un- 
willing to do so ; it was the first time he 
had ever shrunk from seeing his little 
cousin, but he knew now all the story of 
Prince Vladimir and the Princess Zabrow- 
sky, or Princess Avrorloff, as she was now 
called, for there had been some kind of 
marriage ceremony between the two. 
What, Vevey generally did not know, and 
Jack was not better informed than other 
people, but he had heard that something 
had been done in order to relieve the 
Princess of the burden of her late hus- 
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band's name, and he fancied Carlotta very 
unhappy, and half wished that somebody 
else should have the office of consoUng 
her. As to scolding her, he could not 
think of that now. Nevertheless, he could 
only go about his dis^reeable task in the 
true Anderson spirit, determined to do his 
duty; great, then, was his relief when 
Carlotta turned round upon her sofa on 
hearing the door open, and holding out 
both hands, exclaimed : 

" Oh, Jack, I have so wanted to see 
you. I can tell you everything now." 
But something in Jack's expression made 
her pause. " Perhaps you know already," 
said she, looking up at him rather blankly. 
She could not understand why he looked 
so grave. " Are you very angry. Jack ?" 
she asked. 

**My poor* little cousin!" was Jack's 
only answer, stooping to kiss her as he 
spoke. 
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But Carlotta was not reassured yet. 
*' I was so afraid you would not think it 
right," she said sadly, "and I did so 
want to ask you ; but you see there was 
not time, you were far away, and there 
was no one — no one I could ask, so I 
asked the blessed Virgin and all the 
Saints in the chapel. I knelt and asked 
everyone, and they all seemed to say I 
must go, but sometimes I have thought 
since, that I was so frightened I could 
not rightly tell what they answered.'* 

" So you went because you were so 
frightened," said Jack smiling a little, but 
still with a grave air. " Were you very 
frightened, little Carlotta ?" 

" Yes ; very," said she, growing red and 
looking down. ** I thought it so terrible 
then to have fever, now it does not seem 
so bad. I do not even think I should 
mind dying now, but the doctor says that 
is because I feel I am getting well, and 
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that I must wait till next time before I 
boast of being brave." 

" You know, Carlotta, it was not at all 
right of you to go and give us all this 
anxiety and trouble," said Jack, trying to 
speak a little sternly. He did not think 
Carlotta seemed to take a sufficiently grave 
view of the affair, and he thought it was 
his duty to show her how wrong she had 
been. " This man was nothing to you." 

** He was a man," said Carlotta vaguely, 
staring with wide open eyes, as she al- 
ways did, when she felt she was being 
scolded. 

" That is just the reason," said Jack, a 
little indignantly. " If it had been a wo- 
,man I should not have minded, though 
you ought to have asked leave before 
going even then, and Harry would have 
been mad if he had ever allowed you. 
But, my poor child, I am afraid you cared 
for him very much," added Jack tenderly, 
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suddenly melted by Carlotta's pale cheeks, 
and the gravity with which she listened 
to him, and at once recalling the state of 
misery in which he had expected to find her. 

A change came over Carlotta's face, 
and for a moment she looked as if she 
were going to cry as she turned away, 
but after a moment or two she spoke 
quite calmly. " I don't know," said she 
slowly, rubbing her cheek against Jack's 
sleeve something like a pet kitten now. 
" He is very good and very kind, and he 
has suffered so much 1 I thought it would 
be beautiful to sacrifice all to make him 
happy," she added, looking up with the air 
of deferring to his opinion about this, but 
with very red cheeks now. 

" Would it have been necessary to sa- 
crifice so much P" asked Jack, a little 
puzzled. 

"Why yes," said Carlotta. "Think 
how aged and sad he is. He has lived 
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all his life already, all a long time ago. 
If he had cared for me, of course it 
would have been all different — all dif- 
ferent," she repeated, half crying now. 
'^ But it would have been sad at times. 
I am so young, I have not lived at all 
yet. With the Princess it is different, 
she knew him long ago, and he has loved 
her always. That must make a great 
difference. They are so happy, they say, 
as if they were with the angels, touching 
heaven with their fingers. I am so glad 
I nursed him. Cousin Jack, you must 
not be angry with me, please, for it may 
not have been quite right, but — you know 
I am stupid, and I did think it was right 
when I went, and I have been so un- 
happy, and if it had not been for me 
these two would perhaps never had this 
happiness. I think it is best as it is, 
though I daresay it was wrong, and I am 
very sorry." 
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" Well, I do not think it is a sin that 
will weigh heavily against you in the 
balance," said Jack gently, stroking the 
little girl's hand. 

" But you think it is a sin ? You think 
I must confess it ?" asked Carlotta eagerly. 

" Oh, I know nothing about that," said 
Jack impatiently. " But why did you 
wait till now to tell me all about it ? I 
do not think that was at all right of you, 
Carlotta." 

Then Carlotta explained all about her 
promise to Prince Vladimir to keep his 
name secret, and how burdensome it had 
been to her, and how much she had wished 
to tell all before, and then at last Jack 
was propitiated. 

" But, Carlotta, child, when you came 
back from Mrs. Balfour's you looked so 
unhappy, we thought you had not enjoyed 
your visit, was that — " 

*^ Jack, I should so like to tell you a 
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story," interrupted Carlotta, speaking 
hurriedly, " it is of a sweet little soul 
which never suffered, never shed tears, 
nor knew the meaning of grief, never 
made any great heroic sacrifices, and yet 
when this little soul closed its earthly 
eyes, its guardian angel took it up in its 
arms and carried it straight up to Heaven. 
But then there was a great murmuring 
among all the heavenly court, for there 
were all the Saints and Martyrs, all the 
people who had made great sacrifices, 
and gone through great sorrows and suf- 
ferings, and they said this little soul has 
never suffered, by what right then does it 
come to Heaven? So the angel asked 
leave to speak. * True it is,' said the 
angel, * this little soul has never suffered, 
never shed tears, nor known the meaning 
of grief, and never made any sacrifices ; 
but this soul put its trust in God, and 
what befel it was. always His will. So 
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when it rained, or was fine, this soul was 
always joyful, and rejoiced in the rain op 
sunshine which the Lord gave ; and when 
its father and mother died, this little soul 
still blest the Lord, and said, The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord. This 
is the history of this soul's life, does the 
Lord approve that I brought it straight 
to Heaven ? And the Lord told the angel 
he had done well, for such souls Heaven 
was the happy dwelling, and they indeed 
had no need to pass through purgatory. 
I could not be a martyr, or do anything 
heroic," added Carlotta, " but when the 
priest told me that story the other day, 
I thought I should like to be like that 
little soul. Do you think it possible not 
to know grief, cousin Jack ?" 

" One must know it, when it comes in 
one's way, I think," said Jack. But he 
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spoke very softly, and the tears were 
standing in his eyes. 

" Jack — " said Oarlotta, hesitating a 
little, and growing very red. ** I wish 
so much no one would tell Prince Vladimir 
that I nursed him. He did not know any- 
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thing when I came away, and the doctor 
has never told him, because I asked him 
not, and the old nurse never would, be- 
cause she is so stupid, and so he cannot 
know now ; and I think it such a pity he 
ever should, because it might make him. 
unhappy. I mean — I mean," she added, 
for she was the soul of truth naturally, 
and could not bear to prevaricate about 
anything, " I mean he might think what 
you thought just now, cousin Jack," and 
she rubbed her cheek more caressingly 
than ever against Jack's sleeve, effectu- 
ally concealing her face as she did so. 

"Well, Carlotta, you may rely on my 
never telling him," said Jack, good- 
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naturedly overlooking her confusion. 
" But the Princess must know, for she 
was present at the trial, and you cannot 
prevent her telling him." 

" She would not, if she knew I did 
not wish it," said Carlotta pleadingly. 
" Don't you think, cousin Jack, you 
might go and ask how he was, and ask 
her not to tell him. She was more my 
friend than anyone, and I should so like 
to hear about her — and about him," she 
added resolutely. " I do not wish ever to 
see him again, but I should like to hear 
about him, how happy he is now, and 
everything. The doctor tells me, but I 
should like to hear it from you, and then 
you could ask her." 

*^WeIl, I'll think about it, Carlotta," 
said Jack, evasively. "But it seems to 
me that guardian angel, you are so fond 
of talking of, must take a great deal of 
trouble for you. He seems to get you 
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out of scrapes that anyone else would 
stick fast in." 

" That is the use of one," said Car- 
lotta, earnestly. " But everyone has 
them, cousin Jack.'* She was always being 
afresh tormented by the idea, that the 
people around her did not believe in any- 
thing, and were not aware' of half the 
blessings with which they were sur- 
rounded. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Wise Jean Paul tells us that as on the 
bare branches of the fig tree, what seem 
like fruits bud forth, which are but the 
flesh coverings of flowers ; so men, especi- 
ally those yet rosy with youth, are easily 
deceived, and often mistake repentance 
for improvement, resolutions for deeds, 
blossoms for fruits. The truth of this 
saying Digby was to experience when his 
wife was well again. He had cut himself 
off* from his old friends, he had given up 
writing, he had cut the knotty question 
as to baptismal regeneration by himself 
taking his child to be publicly christened, 
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he had nursed his wife with loving 
patience, and yet after a little while he 
could not hide from himself the conscious- 
ness that he had not yet become his own 
ideal, was indeed as far off it as ever, 
being yet utterly without convictions. He 
had given up writing, but that had only 
led him to devote himself more than before 
to the miscellaneous contents of his library, 
and to his despair he found that either of the 
two Newmans struck an answering chord 
in his heart, and that he had admiration 
to spare for both R^nan and S. Francois 
de Sales, without feeling inclined to take 
sides with either. What was to be done 
with such a character and such a mind ? 
Digby himself became spiritless ; if it had 
not been for his affection for his wife he 
would have killed himself, as it was, he 
often felt tempted to destroy his child. 
The idea was intolerable to him, that the 
little Roscoe should grow up such another 
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as himself, and no one could find the 
slightest resemblance in the child to 
Marian. Digby hated the sight of it. 
When one day the baby stretched out its 
hand uncertainly first to a vase of flowers 
on the table, and then to a flower in its 
mother's bosom, and drew back its hand 
again without attempting to clutch either, 
still apparently in uncertainty which it 
preferred, or whether it cared for either, 
the young father exclaimed at once that he 
saw his child inherited his own vacillating 
character, and sank into such a fit of low 
spirits, that Marian had to keep the baby 
out of his sight for a day or two. 

Poor Marian could not understand it at 
all, Digby had been so gentle and loving 
towards her in her illness, had been 
apparently so absorbed by the one desire 
that she should get well, that she could 
not understand why he now seemed to 
feel no joy in her recovery ; but, on the 
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coDtrary, appeared more melancholy than 
she had ever known him before. She only 
began to guess at the cause of his grief 
when, on the first Sunday that she was 
able to go to church again, he accompanied 
her to the door, but would not go in him- 
self. He had taken his baby to church, 
but that had been purely on the baby's 
account; it might do the child good, or it 
might not, at all events it could do him no 
harm. He had been anxious for his wife 
to go to church again, wishing thus to 
assert that she was well once more and 
knowing that she had of old loved church- 
going, but he would not go himself. 

" What use would it be for me to go ?" 
he asked, almost bitterly, as if resenting 
that what seemed to have a beneficial 
influence on those around him, should be 
thus impotent for himself. But a change 
had certainly come over him, for instead 
of being irritable, as he had been accus-p 
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tomed to be on Sundays, when he had 
first given up accompanying her, Marian 
felt that he was tenderer than usual 
towards her for the rest of that day, and 
her heart bled for her husband. She did 
not regard church going as all important, 
having been brought up in the school that 
specially protesting against its abuse has 
fallen rather too much into disuse of the 
old salutary custom ; but she felt that her 
husband, while thus voluntarily cutting 
himself off from it, attributed to it a quite 
superstitious value, and regarded himself 
as an outcast from his incapacity to join 
with others in their offerings of devotion. 
Marian would have given much to get him 
into the frame of mind in which he could 
conscientiously join with others in their 
offerings of Prayer and Praise, but she felt 
that there was nothing for her to do, but to 
pray for him. For her to attempt to dis- 
cuss the subject with him would have only 
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made tbe breach between them more 
apparent and wider. So she said nothing, 
only she realised that she had never 
known before how much she loved her 
husband. 

It was a very still, sad Sunday, that 
they passed together after that first going 
to church in the morning, and yet it 
was not altogether sad, not unmixedly. 
They had the feeling that must have 
blotted out much of the horrors of 
purgatory to Francesca and her lover, 
if they really passed through its torments 
in that close embrace in which they are 
depicted by the painters. Only Marian 
took care that that day her husband 
should not see his child, and they were 
very tearful prayers that she prayed by her 
baby's side that night. The little Boscoe 
would be too young for a long time to say 
prayers for himself, so Marian liked to 
pray for him every evening, kneeling close 
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beside him, that the prayers might rise up to 
Heaven almost as if they proceeded from 
the innocent baby lips, and sometimes she 
hoped that those other prayers she prayed 
for the father might be equally acceptable 
in God's sight. Why should not those 
prayers that were prayed for the man who 
was powerless to pray, be equally heard as 
those for the child that was yet too young ? 
But this state of things could not go on 
long without seriously aflfecting the con- 
stitution, that had never really recovered 
the shock of his Spanish fever, occasioned, 
as Digby himself always believed in the 
first instance, by Jack Anderson's hasty 
blow. So then one of the great London 
doctors was consulted, and he gave that 
advice that is so hard in carrying out for the 
friends of the patient, that Digby should 
go abroad and travel, it mattered not 
where, but without ever stopping long in 
any place. " Constant change of air and 
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scene is what you require," said the 
doctor. " And you must do exactly what 
you like best, only never stop long any- 
where, never more than a week or two at 
the outside.'* 

So they went abroad, Digby, and Marian, 
and the baby. Marian had been ready to 
leave the latter behind, but Digby would not 
consent to this, he thought Marian would be 
wretched without her child, and he did 
not consider how equally wretched she 
might be seeing the child suffer under the 
constant change that was recommended 
for the father. As they might go where 
they liked, they travelled in France at 
first. Digby had a great admiration for 
the then much vaunted system of French 
organisation ; he only knew it in theory, 
and he was desirous to see if it were 
equally satisfactory seen in detail, so he 
went poking into all sorts of out of the 
way holes and corners. The inns were 
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bad, and the cookery, though certainly 
French, perhaps for that very reason, did 
not always suit English digestions, both 
Marian and the child began to be ailing, 
and Digby himself did not seem much the 
better for attempting to follow out the 
doctor's advice. However, he was in a 
hurry to be well, so he only moved 
about the faster in consequence ; at last 
he decided it was better to leave his wife 
and child fixed in one place, and himself 
to make little tours returning to them 
from time to time, the doctor had never 
said it was necessary always to be seeing 
new places, only to have constant variety. 
Digby missed Marian much at first. 
Being without her, made him feel as if 
he were indeed a wanderer upon the 
face of the earth, with nothing to hold him 
to one place rather than another, nothing 
to attach him to earth at all indeed. 
But by degrees this feeling became pleasant 
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instead of disagreeable, he began to glory 
in his sense of freedom, and to pay her 
shorter risits, and be more irritable, whilst 
he was with her. 

Marian began to fear that he was no 
better for so much travelling, but she 
dared not suggest such an idea to him ; 
his temper was now very violent at times, 
and she knew she should only give rise to 
an outburst if she opposed him in any 
way. But in the meantime she drooped 
herself during his absences, all the more, 
perhaps, because she exerted herself so 
much to walk about with him, and seem 
cheerful whilst he was with her. Anxiety 
and sorrow for him were telling very much 
upon her, she had never grown really 
strong again since her illness, and she had 
caught cold now from sitting on damp 
grass when over-tired by a long walk he 
had insisted upon taking her one day. 
The cold seemed to have settled upon her 
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chest, and she coughed a good deal ; her 
cough irritated Digby beyond expression, 
because he felt himself the cause of it, 
and could not bear to think that he had 
been again neglectful of her. He absented 
himself, and took refuge in the society of 
a lady, one of his old circle of literary 
friends, whom he had lately to his sur- 
prise discovered in a solitary chateau in 
France. She was a romance writer, and 
one of the women with whom Digby 
thought there was no disgrace at all in a 
married man's flirting. If such women 
were not fit to take care of themselves, 
who were, he thought. 

She had received him rather rapturously 
at first, for like many people who seek re- 
tirement for a special purpose, not because 
it is altogether congenial to themselves, 
her solitude weighed rather heavily upon 
her at times, and though deeply interested 
in her writing, she was not sorry to be 
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distracted from it for a little while by this 
young man, who had interested her when 
she had known him before, and whose 
conversation had all the more charm for 
her, as recalling the general tone of the 
set in whose society she had found most 
pleasure. 

She was a woman who had earlv at- 
tained to middle age, partly perhaps be- 
cause she had never been good-looking, 
partly perhaps because of her somewhat 
masculine understanding. But Digby 
thought that he had discovered now, that 
she was no more above the pleasures of 
love making, than an inferior woman 
would have been. The discovery amused 
him, her conversation interested him. He 
was as fond of Marian as ever, but some- 
times he thought a little regretfully that it 
was a woman of intellect an intellectual 
man like himself ought to marry, other- 
wise there must alwajs remain a great 
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part of his nature unsatisfied by any answer 
in hers. There were a number of subjects 
on which it was of no use at all to attempt 
to converse with Marian. Now this woman 
could talk, and talk well upon them, he 
had pleasure in listening to her. She had 
also very decided opinions upon many ques- 
tions of the day, and partly because they 
were so decided, partly perhaps from the 
influence of her strong animal nature, 
Digby felt as if he were convinced by her, 
or if not convinced, at least strongly biased 
in favour of the views she held. Now 
Marian never had convinced him of any- 
thing, rather the contrary ; he looked upon 
her opinions as those suitable to a woman 
of warm afifections and weak intellect, con- 
sequently unsuitable for himself. It was 
natural, however, that he should not spend 
many days in intimate converse with this 
new friend, though old acquaintance, be- 
fore the yearning of his heart escaped him 
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in words, and Digby groaned as he said : 
" Immortality is immaterial to me, that is 
in the Future, and it is the Present that 
weighs upon me. If there is no wise 
Creator, what becomes of the boasted order 
of the universe ? There is no unity, no 
harmony, no meaning left. Without an 
overruling Providence, life is absolutely 
valueless.'* 

The authoress looked at him calmly ; she 
was not beautiful, certainly, but there was 
a deep meaning in her eyes, which, how- 
ever, but for the soul shining through 
them, were in no other way remarkable. 
Yet there was about her something of the 
charm that exists in the representations 
of the old Greek gods ; she was a woman 
whom nothing could startle, either act or 
opinion. Calm in the consciousness of her 
own individuality, she, through her know- 
ledge of herself, understood the Universe 
in a way that might not satisfy the desire 
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to know of the learned, but that did 
satisfy the wants of her own nature. 
" You are too logical," she said, " not 
long ago to have realised that the non- 
existence of a Creator, is as impossible to 
prove as the existence of one. Happily 
even philosophers have given up attempt- 
ing to prove either now. Therefore, there 
being the doubt, why not accept the be- 
lief that alone makes life worth living?" 

**Why not?" groaned Digby, *'why 
not believe everything at once ? I do not, 
that is all I know." 

" I do not know what you mean by 
believing everything," said his companion 
still calmly. "It would be something 
like attempting to swallow at once all the 
medicines in the pharmacopoeia of an 
apothecary, each probably useful for some 
kind of human malady, but all taken to- 
gether would have either a negative or a 
destructive effect, probably the former, as 
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all rays of light produce white, or no 
colour. But if you would let your belief 
or unbelief alone for a time, I think you 
would do much better. Do what you 
think right, that is the only course open 
when one finds oneself in doubt." 

" But what is right ?" asked Digby 
with ill suppressed irritation. He was 
weary of this sort of thing, and to talk to 
him of right and wrong was like holding 
out a rag to a mad bull. " Shall I go to 
some clergyman and ask him? How 
should he know better than I know ?" 

" Nonsense,'* replied the other. " No 
clergyman is likely to advise you what to 
do, not unless he were a fool at least. 
That is what you have got to find out 
for yourself. But I have no patience with 
your saying you do not know. Why you 
know you would think yourself a brute if 
you did not love your wife, and you do 
love her," she added, her face lighting 
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up with the force and vehemence with 
which she spoke, while Digby looked at 
her astonished. He had not fancied her 
at all so convinced of the fact a few mo- 
ments before. " Come now, why do you 
love your wife ?" 

" Because she is loving and loveable," 
said Digby carelessly. 

" A capital answer, though I had rather 
you had not framed it, as if you were 
playing that old schoolroom game. Other- 
wise I do not think it could be improved 
upon. There could not be better reasons 
for loving anyone, and from what I have 
heard of Mrs. Digby she possesses these 
qualities in no ordinary degree. Well, if 
it is beautiful in a woman to be loving 
and loveable, would it not be beautiful in 
a man ? What have you to say to that ? 
And do you think you are always loveable ? 
About loving, I will say nothing, for as I 
have said before I am sure you love your 
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wife, and from what I know of you, I 
fancy you wish well to the rest of your 
species, so I do not wish to take you to 
task so much upon that score. But what 
do you understand by loveable ? Is it 
loveable to be always wrapt up in yourself 
and your own fancied want of a belief? 
Is it loveable to give way to fits of tem- 
per, and to be always irritable, &c., &c. ? 
I only ask you. Far be it from me to 
condemn, or even to judge you. But are 
you acting up to your own standard ? 
And if not, can you wonder that your 
standard does not grow more comprehen- 
sive, higher, and altogether nobler ? Why 
it is day by day dwindling down to har- 
monise with your practice. Till at last 
you think you are doing no harm in leav- 
ing your wife to brood over her anxiety 
about you alone in a foreign land, far from 
everyone she has ever known before, and 
without even the comfort of being with 
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people of her own phase of religion, whilst 
you are amusing the intellectual part of 
your nature, flirting with another woman, 
who is not more loving and loveable than 
your wife, oh, dear no ! but simply some- 
what more deeply read, and more gifted 
with powers of expression. Come, con- 
fess you thought you were flirting with 
me." But Digby had grown so very red, 
that she felt called on to be merciful. " I 
know you hate humbug," said she, " it is 
a good hatred, and yet a dangerous one. 
For people smother up their beliefs, and 
deny their beliefs, lest they should make 
themselves out better than they are, and 
so be guilty of talking humbug. But I 
cannot put up with it, when man after 
man tells me that because he has not yet 
been able to lay out the whole universe to 
his own satisfaction, apportioning woman 
her proper place, settling the respective 
domains of individual will and overruling 
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Providence, and deciding exactly how far 
infinite love may be able to overcome the 
infinite depravity of the human heart, 
that therefore he has no notion of what 
it is right for him to do. Some things 
you know perfectly well are right, and 
some are wrong. And till you act up to 
your own convictions, depend upon it you 
will know no more about it, though you 
talk the divinest nonsense about the vexed 
questions of the day. But now for 
Heaven's sake don't take up with anyone 
else's standard, and pretend you're going 
to act up to that, because it is a com- 
pleter or fuller standard than your own. If 
you do that, then when you are sufficiently 
tempted, you'll throw all overboard with 
the cry. * Why should I act up to this 
man's standard ? How should this clergy- 
man, this saint, this teacher know more 
than I know? Is he divinely inspired?' 
Act up to your own standard, and being 
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a practical moralist you will some day 
become a master of morality ; just as all 
practical engineers know more about 
engineering than the best theorists in the 
world can ever teach them." 

She was talking on, partly to get rid of 
her superabundant enthusiasm, partly also 
to give Digby time to recover from his 
confusion. He looked weary now, as he 
said, " It is all very well, but I must 
think if I don't write. Reading is really 
worst of all, I believe/' 

" Possibly. But why should you not 
write ? Not controversy, not controversy, 
I entreat of you. But cannot you write 
something without opinions ? Here have 
you been wandering through all sorts of 
out of the way places, you cannot paint 
them, but give the world word-pictures. 
It is not at all in your line, therefore you 
will find it diflficult, but so much the 
better. You want something to exercise 
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your mind upon, everyone does. As for 
me, I believe I should go mad if I did not 
write/' 

This was the origin of that charming 
little volume of French pictures by which 
Digby's name will be remembered long 
after the faintest echo of those contro- 
versial questions on all sides of which he 
had written shall have died away, and the 
books written upon them shall have been 
shut up with those on the famous disputes 
between Nominalism and Realism in the 
middle ages, useful enough in their day, but 
now worn out. He went home to his 
wife, and it was by Marian's side that he 
wrote those charming little word-pictures, 
finished almost after the manner of a 
Meissonier or a Gerard Dow. They were 
published in a magazine as they came 
out, and Digby had pleasure in hearing 
of the increased sale of the magazine in 
consequence; but it was only after his 
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death that they were gathered into a 
compact little volume to be stood on 
library shelves, and keep his name en- 
shrined in calf for after years. 

What gave him most pleasure, however, 
was that Marian took a delight in these 
writings of his, such as she had never 
taken in anything before. He was very 
slow about writing these pictures, and 
she knew them almost by heart before 
they were finished ; sometimes she would 
even suggest a word or a simile for which 
he had long been racking his brain in 
vain, and Digby discovered now that she 
had a very exquisite taste in words. He 
would read his papers to her, and alter 
them at once if there were any clause or 
fragment of a clause that did not quite 
please her ear. Marian was not intel- 
lectual certainly, those Lectures of Mr. 
Hartnell's had been quite thrown away, 
as far as she was concerned, and had 
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brought her also but little of the comfort 
she had craved. But it now appeared 
she had a very exquisite taste in words, 
and she was never weary of Ustening to 
her husband's many attempts to satisfy 
her ear, yet without omitting what he 
considered a necessary finish to his pic- 
ture. The result was that very charming 
little volume people like to take up and 
dip into, feeling their own style purified 
by reading a few of its classic sentences. 

But sometimes this process of reading 
and correcting would last far into the 
night, and then Marian's cheek would 
flush, and her cough would be trouble- 
some and keep her awake all night, and 
next day she would look weary and 
languid. Then Digby would surprise her 
by not being indignant and irritable with 
her, for having sufiered fi'om his own want 
of thought, and he would look at her, with 
a sad longing expression in his eyes, as 
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if his heart yearned to beg her forgiveness 
for the pain he had caused her. But that 
would have been an absurdity with his 
gentle little wife, who could not have been 
angry with him, even if she had tried, so 
he said nothing, though sometimes he felt 
he would have been happier if only he 
could have expressed to her how sorry he 
was. 

Then when evening came, he would not 
bring out his papers till Marian herself 
insisted upon it, knowing it was the only 
thing that made him happy and distracted 
him from thinking. But not much would 
be written that night, for Digby would 
keep so uneasily looking at the clock that 
he was not able to concentrate himself 
upon his subject, and then all would go 
on smoothly again, till Digby once more 
forgot himself and led Marian to overtire 
herself. But all this time, though he, who 
was always with her now, did not notice 
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it, a change was passing over the young 
wife that would have made her unrecog- 
nisable to those who had so often com- 
pared her to a violet in her girlish days. 

Marian herself was dimly conscious of 
the change, but though she did not ac- 
knowledge to herself why it was, she did 
not like to allude to it to her husband. 
So she tried to hide how thin she was 
grown, and made little playful excuses for 
no longer seeking to accompany him in 
his walks. Only she ventured to express 
a wish to move southwards now that 
winter was coming on ; so they moved 
southward to Italy. 
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lutely cheerful, and hale-fellow-well-met 
with everyone, lest perchance anyone or 
anything should suggest the terrible idea 
that was always coming nearer to taking 
possession of his mind, although unsug- 
gested. Marian was tired with the journey 
to Genoa, and so lingered on there, unable 
to decide whither to turn, and seeing no 
reason for deciding, whilst she still re- 
mained too tired to care for the effort. 
And Digby played billiards, and saw 
palaces, and made believe to be cheerful 
and at ease, becoming acquainted with 
almost everyone he saw, in order that 
he might talk and distract his thoughts. 
It was thus one night he made acquain- 
tance with a tall fair young man who had 
only arrived before the table-d'hote, and 
adjourned immediately afterwards to the 
billiard-room. 

" You are surely not going to leave 
Genoa to-morrow without seeing any- 
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thing !" exclaimed Digby, in reply to a 
remark of the other's. 

"I am on a pilgrimage," replied the 
stranger, who was none other than our old 
acquaintance, the PoUsh Count ; " on a 
pilgrimage to the Eternal City, and on my 
way I can stop nowhere but at the shrine 
of Loretto, to perform a vow that I have 
made." 

Digby looked up, surprised, for this 
modern day pilgrim was most unlike his 
conception of one. Then the other, who 
was nothing loth to relate his adventures, 
began a long and highly-coloured account 
of the charge for murder, and the duel, 
finishing by saying, " And seeing myself 
thus on two subsequent days delivered 
from the peril of death, I determined to 
go to Rome, and to consecrate two years 
of my life to the defence of the Holy 
Father, in whichever regiment he should 
find it most fitting for me to enlist. But 
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before doing so, I had a duty to perform, 
that of returning thanks to the lovely 
young lady who came forward at the peril 
of her life to bear testimony in my favour. 
But for her, I had been a lost man. But 
then there arose a diflficulty ; she had now 
a protector, a stern and determined young 
Englishman, who really looked after her, 
and who seemed resolute that she should 
see no one." 

" But I do not understand," said Digby. 
"This girl, who saved your life, seems 
also to have nursed the exiled Russian. 
By the way, I think I have met him in 
England, a Prince Vladimir something or 
other. She cannot have been in love with 
him, surely ?" 

" Dieu le salt /" said the Pole, shrugging 
his shoulders. " They say the first time 
she smiled after her illness was when she 
heard of his being united to his wife. 
Anyhow, anyone who dares to breathe a 
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syllable against her, does so at his peril." 
And he threw himself into an attitude, 
looking as if he only wished some one 
would say something against her, that he 
might have the pleasure of defending her. 
" She is an angel, nothing less. When at 
last it became evident that I was positively 
not to see her, I sent a humble prayer for 
her photograph, which I did not believe 
would be transmitted. But the inexorable 
Englishman proved trustworthy, and I 
received this. See, what a lovely face, 
and what sweet words she wrote under- 
neath it : * Priez pour Garlotta. 

" Why, good Heavens I it is little Gar- 
lotta Figueiras !" cried Digby, astonished. 
" What ! she went and nursed that Prince 
Vladimir through typhus fever I How 
could she have the courage ?" 

" It is a thing incomprehensible," said 
the Pole. "But no sooner had I received 
her portrait, than an inspiration came to 
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me. It would be a pleasure to me to keep 
it, but I shall not do so ; I shall go to the 
shrine of Loretto, and there hang it up as 
a votive offering, that every pilgrim who 
comes may see the lovely face, and while 
praying for himself, utter one prayer pcyur 
la belle Portugaise, who does not doom 
men to death like most beautiful women, 
but saves their lives at the risk of her 
own." 

Digby could not get over the astonish- 
ment that hearing this news of Carlotta 
caused him ; he learnt from the Pole that 
Carlotta had returned with the Andersons 
to England, leaving the Princess still 
nursing her wounded husband at Vevey, 
and then he hastened to relate the whole 
story to his wife. Marian was greatly 
interested and touched, but she said very 
little ; she recalled some few sentences 
Carlotta had said to herself during their 
one memorable interview, and feared that 
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the little girl, who had so desired to be 
loved by somebody, had, perhaps, even 
then decided in her own mind who that 
somebody should be, and had afterwards 
suflfered cruelly. But even to her husband 
she did not care to betray Carlotta's secret, 
if she had one ; so she said but little, and 
Digby, surprised by her silence, became 
all on a sudden painfully absorbed in ob- 
serving how wasted and flushed his wife's 
face was. It was a sad sight for anyone 
who came across the young couple now ; 
the husband's eyes always hanging upon 
his wife's fape, as if by sheer force of love 
he would rescue her from the jaws of 
death and draw her back to life, and the 
wife looking at him with a tender, sorrow- 
ful gaze, as if her heart bled for him already 
by anticipation, and she besought his par- 
don for the pain she was about to cause 
him. Sometimes, when he would make 
believe to be busy with his writing again, 
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she would lie on the sofa and watch him, 
trying to picture to herself his solitary life 
after she had left him ; but in this attempt 
she never succeeded, nothing appeared 
distinctly to her; he had certainly not 
been always an attentive husband, but 
somehow she could not fancy him living 
on alone without her. And she had little 
time to do so now, for now that she was 
weaker, Digby left her but little alone. 
Certainly no one could have been a better 
nurse in illness ; it was hardlv his fault that 
it was contrary to his character to be very 
careful of her when she was comparatively 
well. But now that time was past for 
ever, and he would hardly leave her at 
all, and nursed her most lovingly; only 
no word passed between them with regard 
to the possible end of her illness. Marian 
always said she felt better, and Digby 
tried to look as if he believed it, though 
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he could see her wasting away before his 
eyes. 

Then happily for them they came across 
one of those priests, consecrated by the 
laying on of Sorrow's hands, rather than 
the bishop's ; a man who had seen all his 
immediate relations die around him of the 
same disease that was sapping his own 
strength away ; a man, who like the swal- 
lows wandered away from England every 
year, seeking health with that intensity 
of perseverance and love of life, that often 
is so strongly developed in those who 
have had from their infancy to fight 
against inherent delicacy; but who had 
no other tie to life than just the love of it, 
feeling he had much to gain by dying and 
nothing to lose. He had a fellow feeling 
with all those who suffered like himself, 
and all those who had been dear to him, 
and he felt at once a deep sympathy with 
the young couple, drawing so near their 
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parting, and shrinking evidently from tho 
very thought of it. To him first Marian 
acknowledged that she knew that she was 
dying. 

" Talk of it to your husband," he said, 
without attempting to contradict her. She 
had spoken very diflSdently, half expect- 
ing that he might tell her she was need- 
lessly apprehensive, or that whilst there 
was life there was hope, or any of the 
other evasive platitudes so often addressed 
to the dying. But he said nothing of the 
kind. " Talk of it to your husband," he 
said, "you do not know how precious 
what you say to him may become to him 
afterwards, and he dares not approach 
the subject himself. You do not know 
how much happier • you will be when 
there is no forbidden subject between 
you." 

" I dread his sorrow," said Marian, 
blushing deeply for shame at her own 
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weakness. ** He has no one he cares for 
but me, and who will comfort him ?" 

" No one could do anything, even if 
there were anyone," said the invalid, who 
might so soon follow her, and who knew 
no one was left now to mourn himself. 
" But I will stay here a little, and do what 
I can, and you must not dread his grief, 
as you say, for it will not be greater be- 
cause shared with you. You must divide 
it with him now whilst you can." 

So then Marian sought her opportunity. 
She had observed that among all the 
sights of Genoa there was one generally 
reckoned among the first, which yet her 
husband had never visited ; that was the 
grand burial ground, with its long marble 
galleries, and rows of statues and memo- 
rial sculptures, one of the features of 
Genoa, as it stands on the hill side among 
its cypresses. She said to her husband 
that she thought she felt well enough for 
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a little drive, and she should like to drive 
there ; she did not feel strong enough to 
walk over one of the splendid palaces, 
but she thought she could at least take a 
look at the Campo Santo. Digby did not 
oppose her, partly perhaps because he 
divined her motive, and they drove there 
together ; but Marian did not in the end 
take more than the look she had talked 
of, for the effort of mounting steps was 
too much for her, and they soon returned 
to the carriage. As Digby seated him- 
self beside her, he took one of her hands 
in both of his and pressed it tenderly. 

" Roscoe, I cannot bear to cause you so 
much pain," said Marian, at last expres- 
sing in words the thought her eyes had 
told so long. 

She did not dare look at her husband. 
If she had, she would have seen the ex- 
pression of agony that passed over his 
face. " It is too much, Marian," he 
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groaned out. **It is too much. It is 
more than I can bear." 

It was a few minutes before she spoke 
again, then very faintly in the tone of one 
worn out, she said : " We must pray to 
meet again." 

The weary tone recalled him to himself; 
he must act up to his own standard, and 
save her pain as far as he could, so though 
his features were still white with anguish, 
he smiled as he turned and looked at her. 
" Yes ; in heaven, Marian. If there be a 
God, He can never shut me out from 
there, having taken you in. So I am safe 
to win there now, if there be a heaven, 
and I shall try all I can. Indeed I am 
trying, Marian." 

" Do you not believe there is a heaven, 
Roscoe ?" she asked, gathering courage 
from his tone. 

" I cannot fancy you anywhere else but 
in heaven, and it would be heaven, 
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wherever you were. Do not ask me to 
believe anythiog more, Marian. Be mer- 
ciful as God is. He is taking you away 
to where you can be happy and at rest, as 
you could never have been with me. I 
believe I should have always caused you 
grief, however long we had lived together, 
and myself still bitterer grief in thinking 
I was the cause. So it will be over soon 
for you now, because you do not require 
further trial. And it will be over for me 
too, when I am fit to join you. Do you 
remember, Marian, how perfect our life 
was to have been ? It never has, but per- 
haps that is yet to come — in Heaven 
perhaps." 

" It must be more perfect there than 
anything we thought of here on earth." 

"I cannot fancy that, you see," said 
Digby, smiling faintly. ** Yes, dimly I 
can," he added, quickly. ** But do not 
grieve for me, Marian. I have caused you 
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SO much grief already. And perhaps it is 
better even for me, that you should be 
taken from me. Dimly, I can understand 
that too. Only it is too terrible to think 
of. But I shall bear it." He was speak- 
ing through his tears now, and Marian 
raised his hands to her lips, and kissed 
them, and he drew her closer to him, and 
in silence they drove home. 

But though they did not speak, their 
thoughts were communing with one an- 
other, and with other Thoughts higher 
than their thoughts. It was the last 
time Marian drove out; it seemed indeed 
that the only thing, that had been keeping 
her alive, was his determination that she 
should not die, and he had given way 
now, and consented that she should go. 
She sank rapidly at last. Only when she 
was dead, did Digby break down, and his 
grief was terrible to behold. He felt that 
he had plucked this flower, that he had 
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found so fair to see, and others had found 
it fair also, and he had handled it roughly 
and his flower was dead. There was 
nothing left to him now, but her memory, 
a lingering perfume. Then the man, who 
had known many griefs and had thus 
been divinely taught, stood by him in his 
affliction, and taught him many things, 
and Digby was very meek and willing to 
learn when the first violence of his grief 
was past. He would sit by his child for 
hours, wondering what he himself might 
not have become, if his own mother had 
not been taken away from him iu early 
youth, appreciating as he had never done 
before, what that loss had been by think- 
ing how different this child's life would be, 
now that there was no gentle Marian to 
love and shield him. 

But Digby felt he could not supply her 
place to his child, so he determined to 
take the little Eoscoe to Marian's mother, 
who would love him for her daughter's 
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sake ; but he felt somewhat bitter about 
this, for he knew it was little love of 
himself, that his child would be likely to 
learn in his mother-in-law's house, and he 
would willingly have looked forward to 
the love of his child, now that there was 
no one else left him. Yet he knew it 
was best for the child, so he tried to give 
him up uncomplainingly ; then he returned 
to the South to his new found friend, 
who was ill and lonely. And the two men 
ministered to each other, neither on a 
direct mission to the sick or sorrowful, 
neither directly setting themselves up, the 
one to teach, the other to be taught, but 
yet as directly doing their Master's work 
as if they had worn dress and badge. There 
is so much of this sort of work lying 
waiting for the labourers, if people would 
but take that which is thrown in their 
way, not each seeking out peculiar missions 
of their own choosing, but taking those 
of heavenly sending. 



CHAPTER XV. 

When Carlotta found herself at Leaming- 
ton once more, she could hardly believe 
in the reality of things around her, so 
changed did she feel herself from what 
she had been, when Jack had carried her 
off there the first time. Of the last time 
she hardly thought, it had been like 
a dream to her, Jessie's wedding and her 
own melancholy thoughts about Prince 
Vladimir, and longing to see him if only 
once again. That last visit was quite 
forgotten, but it was like a sudden awaken- 
ing to her to find herself in the cheerful 
homely sitting-rooms once more, and to 
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remember how pleased she had been, when 
Jessie had insisted on taking her out to 
buy a light-coloured dress, her first 
English dress out of mourning, and how 
delighted she had been when Mr. Black- 
burn declared he liked her playing better 
than anyone's, and when Mrs. Blackburn 
had said Carlo tta understood arranging 
her knitting as well as even Jessie. She 
seemed to herself to have been a mere child, 
looking back, but it was not till she 
arrived at Leamington that she realised 
how much older she had grown ; quite a 
woman she was now, she thought, and 
she began to have the idea that it was 
high time for her to think at once of 
carrying out her old project and retiring 
into a convent. But she could not go to 
Madeira, that was too far away. She 
thought she would like a convent rather 
more in the world, only where she did not 
know. However, she had not much time 
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to think of herself, for quite a surprise 
awaited her, though other people seemed 
rather more prepared for it. 

Of course everyone called at once on 
Priscilla's return, to express their delight 
on seeing her yet alive, for they all seemed 
firmly convinced, that she had been much 
more ill than Carlotta, and would not be- 
lieve it when she said she had only been in 
bed three days. But when everyone else 
had called, then late one evening Mr. 
Palmer looked in, and he made no allusion 
to her illness at all, till as he was going 
away, Priscilla carried him ofi* to the 
fernery to see some ferns she had brought 
back from Switzerland. Then she said 
abruptly : 

" But you haven't told me how every- 
thing is going on. How about the 
school?" 

" It is a great trouble at present," said 
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the clergyman, sadly. " It is worse even 
than when you — " 

" Used to go and turn everything up- 
side down once a week at least. Of 
course it is. I always knew that. The 
truth is the mistress is incapable, whatever 
people may say, and it required being 
turned upside down ; but it was much 
better the blame for doing so should fall 
upon me than upon you. Only you never 
would see that." 

" Do you mean you got into all those 
rows on purpose ?" asked the clergyman, 
looking at her a little curiously. 

** Of course I did. A volunteer lika 
me ! It did no harm to me. I was always 
free to retire if I had gone too far. But 
I did think it a little hard to be called 
over the coals by you in that way last 
spring." 

" I am sure I am very sorry I did it," 
said Mr. Palmer, holding out his hand, 
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about to go. " It was very kind of you 
to put up with it. But you always are 
kind — too kind. I never thought to see 
you back again among us, looking just 
like yourself once more/' and he pressed 
her hand slightly, as he said so. 

Priscilla, whose tears always overflowed 
when she did not want them to do so, 
looked a little tearful on the occasion, so to 
save herself she said, with even more than 
her usual abruptness : " It can't make 
much difference that you do now." 

What Mr. Palmer replied was slightly 
unintelligible, but apparently Priscilla un- 
derstood him, for she grew pink, and 
looked down as if she had been seventeen, 
as she exclaimed, confusedly: "You 
know I never thought anything of any- 
one in comparison with you." And then 
as her eyes would overflow again, she 
tore her hand away, and ran into the 
house, and upstairs into her own bedroom, 
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and there she locked herself in, and would 
not come down even for tea. 

But next day it was generally known 
that Mr. Palmer had offered, and she had 
accepted him. " Never deny nothing but 
blows, as old nurse used to tell us," she 
said, half defiantly, but that was when 
Mr. Palmer was not by. When he ap- 
peared, Priscilla subsided immediately into 
the quietest and shyest of engaged 
maidens, and had hard work even to bear 
up under her father's sly jokes, and as- 
surances that he had never been so sur- 
prised in his life, and her mother's equally 
positive assertions : " Didn't I always 
tell you so, Mr. Blackburn? I always 
thought no young clergyman, especially 
one so zealous as Mr. Palmer, would ever 
be coming so much about the house, un- 
less he were courting somebody, and who 
could he be courting but Priscilia ? They 
both said it was nothing but croquet, but 
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do you think they'll ever play croquet 
together, after they're married ? Now I 
only ask you !" 

" Of course we shall, my dear mother," 
said Priscilla, vainly trying to re-assert 
herself, and appear natural. ** We shall 
go through life playing with two balls 
each against the other ; and I wonder which 
will win in the long run. I shall object 
to being beaten. 

" The idea of a clergyman beating his 
wife !" said her mother, who had not 
quite followed her. " Why, Priscilla, I 
am ashamed of you, you'll have to steady 
down now, it will never do to have the 
curate's wife talking so wildly, you'll have 
the rector finding fault. Well, one com- 
fort is we shan't lose you altogether, for 
it would be absurd Mr. Palmer's taking 
you to the bit of a house that would be 
all he could afford, whilst this great house 
is standing empty, and your father and I 
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wanting company. So you'll just have 
to set up housekeeping here, Priscilla, and 
a fortunate thing it is too to have one 
daughter who has not married into a 
house and competence at once, otherwise 
we should be left with only little Carlotta, 
and she won't stay long with us — that 
I'll answer for." 

" Poor Carlotta !" said Priscilla to her 
a day or two after. " It is very hard 
upon you, you seem always to tumble 
from one pair of lovers into another. 
You must be dreadfully sick of it 
all." 

But Carlotta smiled gravely as she said, 
*' I like to see it all. I shall like to think 
of it all when I am in my convent. It is 
very nice, I think." 

" In your convent," grumbled Priscilla. 
" I like to hear you talk. Much of a con- 
vent you'll ever see again. No, some- 
body will turn up soon for you too, and 
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then we*ll see what you'll say about con- 
vents." 

But though Priscilla thus scouted the 
idea, she was not easy about Carlotta. 
Carlotta treated all the young men of Lea- 
mington with such absolute indifference, 
being at the same time so perfectly amiable 
towards them, that it was impossible to 
scold her, but equally impossible to help 
fearing that the recollection of her time 
abroad was still too present with her. 
And though Priscilla did all she could to 
make her feel at home by vacating all 
Jessie's duties, which she had lately as- 
sumed, and which now devolved upon 
Carlotta, yet she could not help feeling 
that Carlotta was not a bit more at home 
for all her efforts, and was always con- 
scientiously trying to make herself agree- 
able like a good young lady out on a visit. 
In truth, the Blackburns now tried to 
make her too much at home, and too de- 
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ddedly English ; Carlo tta was too amiable 
not to endeavour to bend herself in com- 
pliance with their wishes, but she was 
not English, and she was not at home ; 
and sometimes she thought she would be 
happier now at the Maples, where people 
would let her more alone, and not insist 
on her being genial and comfortable all 
day long. 

She did not even care for Mr. Palmer 
so much now. Now that he was engaged 
to be married, he did not any longer re- 
semble her ideal of a priest. He had given 
in readily to the idea of keeping house at 
first with old Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn, 
being unwilling to deprive them summarily 
of their last remaining daughter ; but he 
had announced at the same time, that he 
intended to accept the next living that 
should be offered to him. He had refused 
all offers of the kind before, being satis- 
fied with his curacy for himself, and 
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anxious to carry on his work among people 
he knew, and whom he could therefore 
periaaps influence better than another, but 
in taking to himself a wife, he said he was 
taking new responsibilities, and was bound 
to consider them. Carlotta supposed this 
was sensible, and quite right; but she 
thought it only proved how wise her own 
Church had been in appointing that priests 
should not marry. She preferred to look 
up to her spiritual teacher as a martyr 
or a victim, who walked with bleeding feet 
over the rugged ways of life. Mr. Palmer 
lost all influence with her, now that he 
was going to take comfort to himself in the 
shape of a wife, and at the same time was 
going to add to the responsibilities of a 
priest the new responsibilities of a husband 
and householder, which he intended all 
alike conscientiously to perform. 

Carlotta thought she would havei liked 
him almost better if he had intended to 
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neglect the two latter, but then she had 
very exalted ideas of the priesthood, and 
thought it involved as many duties as any 
man could hope to be equal to. Her mind 
reverted to the Cur6 at Vevey who had 
given her her dove, and been very kind 
to her. She cherished her dove now, and 
loved it in much the same way that she 
had loved her oddly shaped foreign boxes, 
when first she had arrived at the Maples ; 
and sometimes as she caressed her dove 
she used to long very sadly for news from 
Switzerland. The Princess had seemed 
fonder of her than anyone had seemed 
before ; Carlotta thought she might write 
to her, she should like at least to hear 
whether Prince Vladimir were alive or 
dead of his wound. But if that were the 
case, she supposed she should hear of it 
through Mrs. Balfour, whom the Ander- 
sons still occasionally saw. At last there 
came a break in her life. Before Priscilla's 
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wedding Jack and Jessie insisted that Car- 
lotta should pay them a little visit, and it 
was there Oarlotta received a foreign lettfer, 
that gave her the news she had so long 
yearned for. 

The Princess had necessarily learnt that 
it was Prince Vladimir, whom her pretty 
little Portuguese friend had disappeared to 
nurse, and from whom she had caught the 
fever. And it had been a great shock to 
her at first, and since then her heart had 
often smote her for not telling her hus- 
band, that Carlotta might at least win 
from him the gratitude that she so richly 
deserved. But she knew how it would dis- 
tress him to think what Carlotta had 
undergone for his sake, and theij jthe doc- 
tor intimated to her — Jack having hinted 
that he was a better means of communi- 
cation than himself — that Carlotta did not 
wish the Prince to know anything about it. 
So she had kept silence, and doing so had 
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never had the heart to write to Carlotta 
herself, thinking her thanks would be value- 
less in comparison with his, and fearing, 
in spite of everything that the doctor told 
her, that the little girl might be jealous. 
In truth, she was herself, though uncon- 
sciously, a little jealous of Carlotta ; how 
had the little girl had the right to do so 
much for Prince Vladimir, while she her- 
self had done nothing, known nothing? 
But she thought of Carlotta very often, 
and one day, though she did not mention 
her name, it seemed that her thoughts, 
though unexpressed, had communicated 
themselves to her husband, as is so often 
the case between people whose minds are 
in deep sympathy. He began to speak of 
Carlotta, telling his wife how it was the 
pretty little Portuguese girl, and her ready 
sympathy that had first awoken him to the 
possibility of again seeing herself, and even 
of conversing with her. He spoke very 
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lovingly of Carlotta, wondering what 
would be her future, and his wife began 
to look a little guilty. 

** Nadia, you are thinking of something 
that you do not tell me," he said. " Why 
you yourself knew this girl. I was for- 
getting that. Did you not love her ?" 

** Yes," said the Princess, emphatically, 
yot still holding back something. " I have 
every reason to love her, Vladimir. Now, 
after what you have told me, more than 
before ; but I had enough reason before." 

She was kneeling beside him, holding 
his hands in hers, and looking at him with 
that loving expression, which seemed, as 
the doctor had said, to have communicated 
to him some of her youth and beauty ; for 
he certainly appeared more like his self of 
long ago, though very different too, still 
very different, and with a beauty of ex- 
pression such as no man can wear in 
early youth, for it was the expression of 
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one who has fought the good fight and 
conquered. He was hardly fighting now 
any longer ; a deep peace seemed to 
have fallen upon him, and he ap- 
peared only to live in order to breathe 
some of the spirit that had animated him- 
self into his unhappy wife. Sometimes 
she listened, and learnt readily; but at 
others her passionate wilful nature would 
assert itself, and his labour seemed thrown 
away, but it was a labour of love, and he 
felt his twenty years' exile would not have 
been wasted if he could in the end accom- 
plish it, and bring into submission this 
undisciplined nature, that despite all its 
faults, was yet so dear to himself. 

He was puzzled now, however ; his 
memory worked back, but in vain; he 
could not see any special reason why his 
wife should love Carlotta, though she had 
always seemed loveable enough to care for 
without reason. 
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" What was it about — the trial ?" he 
asked at last. " The Polish Count told 
me she saved his life, but how 1 never 
heard." 

Then the Princess told him the story, 
and she could not resist it any longer ; she 
told him how Carlotta was hardly then 
well of typhus fever, and how it was at 
the risk of her own life she saved the 
Pole's. Prince Vladimir lay still and 
thought ; things hardly noticed at the 
time recurred to him. He recollected how 
he had, as he thought afterwards in his 
delirium, seen Carlotta kneeling beside 
him during his illness, and how the vision 
of her had got mixed up with that other 
vision of the Princess that had haunted 
him, and how he had wondered why it 
was, and why he thought of her so much. 
He recollected also the last time he had 
spoken to Carlotta before his illness, and 
how he had regretted having spoken to 
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her so excitedly, carried away partly by 
the excitement the mesmeric scene had 
awoken in him a short while before, and 
partly by the fever already working 
upon him. He had regretted thus speak- 
ing to her, when he saw her tearful eyes, 
as she tore her hand from him and hurried 
away. He recollected it all now, and 
seemed to understand everything. 

His wife watched the changing expres- 
sions of his face, and as she saw the look 
of regret settling upon it, she hastened to 
say: "Vladimir, you must not be sorry. 
But for her, we should never have had 
this happiness of being together. The 
doctor says she saved your life ; the old 
woman who was nursing you was too 
frightened to do anything before she came. 
And poor little Carlotta prayed for you so 
earnestly, too. I believe she did it for 
the love of God, Vladimir," she added, 
half jealously. She did not Hke him to 
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think any other woman had done for him 
"what she had not, for his own sake. 

Prince Vladimir looked at her, with his 
sad weary eyes reading the innermost 
secrets of her heart. 

" It was for the love of God," he said, 
softly. " I know what prompted her to 
do it — some ill-considered words of mine. 
It was a mistake. Yet we cannot but be 
thankful for it; we owe much to her, I 
especially. Oh, Nadia ! pray for me, that 
I may be forgiven if, by my want of 
thought, I have caused this girl any sor- 
row. I have sometimes thought that 
others have acted cruelly by me. Perhaps 
it was in ignorance, as I may have injured 
her. Ah I it is a terrible thought !" 

A deep sorrow settled on his worn, 
weary face. 

The Princess twined her fingers about 
his, as she said : " The doctor told me she 
never looked so happy as when he told her 
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of our meeting again. Then first she 
smiled. And he says she could never 
hear enough of our happiness together. I 
would have told you long ago, Vladimir, 
but she said she did not wish you to know ; 
she thought it might distress you. But I 
am glad that you know, Vladimir. I could 
never tell why I loved her so much from 
the first; it must have been a presenti- 
ment." 

"1 must write to her," said Prince 
Vladimir ; and then with great difficulty, 
propped up by cushions, and pausing often, 
he wrote the letter that the Princess only 
sent, as he had asked her to do, when he 
had already passed away, accompanying it 
then by one from herself. And it was this 
letter Carlotta received whilst staying with 
Jack and Jessie, thus at last hearing news 
of the friends in whom her whole life had 
been bound up for a time. 

"I must write to thank you for the 
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great sacrifice that yoa made for me,'' 
wrote Prince Vladimir, "as for a repre- 
sentatiye of Him, who will hereafter say 
to you, ' I was sick, and yoa yisited me.' 
Till DOW, I have not known what yoa did 
for me, and in the surprise of learning it, 
I cannot prevent a feeling of regret that 
anyone should have sufiered so much for 
me. But I appreciate the spirit in which 
you acted, and thus do not dare to thank 
you. Only for one thing I must thank 
you, that leaving a world by which I have 
been somewhat roughly handled, I can 
now bid it jGarewell in a tenderer spirit, 
feeling that till the end no man can ever 
know how much more than he deserves 
he may receive from his fellow-creatures. 
For this I bless and thank you above all 
things, as also that, through you, I have 
enjoyed such happiness, as I pray God He 
may one day bestow upon you. If it is 
permitted to the departed to watch over 
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those who have been dear to them, you 
may then fancy my spirit watching over 
you, and rejoicing with you in your joy, 
seeing in it what I once hoped to realise 
on earth. And if I could then see you 
sometimes turning from your own happi- 
ness, with that same unselfish sympathy 
which I have ever found in you, to cheer 
one who will now be very lonely, how 
should I not then thank you ! You have 
done so much already, that I dare even to 
ask more of you. Be, if you can, a 
friend and daughter to my wife; she is 
your fiiend already, she loves you very 
dearly, and to her it would be comfort 
unspeakable to be with the only one who, 
beside herself, can be said to have known 
me. I would not ask it of you, if I did 
not know well her generous loving nature, 
and how desirous she would be to guard 
and make you happy. May the blessings 
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and prayers of one who has suffered much 
shield you from sufibring. 

" Yours gratefully and reverentially, 
"Vladimir Avrorlopp." 
Carlotta read the note with streaming 
tears, and then handed it to Jack, whilst 
she herself turned to the Princess's letter. 
It told her that all was over, and said 
so calmly, not alluding to her own sorrow, 
but thanking Carlotta very fervently for 
all that she had done for Prince Vladimir, 
and pleading even more earnestly than he 
had done that Carlotta would come and 
live with her now. " You have no home 
of your own yet," she said, " and I am 
all alone. I have no one in the world 
to be with. Come to me at all events for 
a little while. I will be very careful of 
you, and not till I have folded you in my 
arms and pressed my lips against yours 
can I quite cease to grudge your having 
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nursed him when I did not even know he 
was alive." 

" Is it not beautiful, Jack ?" said Car- 
lotta, glancing up with a heightened 
colour, as Jack finished reading Prince 
Vladimir's note. 

" I do not wonder that you think so. 
He must have been a very noble man," 
said Jack, fondly stroking Carlotta's hair 
as he spoke. He had grown very paternal 
towards his little cousin, since he had be- 
come a married man with a house of his 
own to which to invite her. " But as 
to what he says about your going to his 
wife — " 

"I must go, Jack," said Carlotta, be- 
seechingly. "You cannot wish to pre- 
vent my doing that. It is the one thing 
I care about. Other people are very good 
to me, but she wants me, and no one else 
does." 

It was the first time she had expressed 
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a wish of her own since she had come 
back from Switzerland, and it only required 
a few more of her persuasions for Jack to 
give way; he was really rather inclined 
to be lazy and easy-going in his married 
contentment, and excused himself after- 
wards for not acting according to his own' 
judgment by saying that, even if he had 
been Carlotta's guardian, she was of age 
now, and he had no right to oppose her, 
she must act for herself now, and she 
seemed bent upon this. 

So Carlotta started for Switzerland 
again, this time escorted by the Princess's 
French maid and Italian courier, both of 
whom had been sent to protect her. It 
was the Spring time, for Carlotta had 
waited till Priscilla and Mr. Palmer were 
married and had returned from their 
honeymoon trip, that old Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackburn, who had been so kind to her, 
might never be left quite alone and miss 
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her ; for Carlotta had no intention of ever 
returning, though she kept this intention 
of hers to herself. 

Great merriment was aroused by the 
incongruity of the little party of three 
nationalities, and Priscilla always spoke 
of them as the Internationals, and was 
sure they would be up to some mischief. 
She had only seen the Princess, and did 
not at all approve of Carlotta' s going to 
stay abroad under her charge, and was 
very severe upon Jack's weakness in the 
matter. It was to her that he had to 
defend himself on the score of Carlotta's 
being of age. 

" Carlotta of age ! Fiddlesticks !" said 
Priscilla, indignantly. " Carlotta will never 
be of age, if you mean by that fit to take 
care of herself. You'll see you'll repent of 
it before you've done with it. No good 
ever came of Internationals, and when she 
gets to Vevey there will be four of them. 
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They'll get into a mess together, and you'll 
repent giving your consent." 

But Priscilla little thought how her 
words were to be verified. 
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CONCLUSION. 



" A crimson bud of a rose, 
Fresh as the day it was gathered, 
(For in memory still it grows) 
* Never was flower like my flower,' 
I said, and I kissed the leaves. 
And it blossomed and shone, with the dew upon 
Its blood-red fragrant leaves." 

A. C. H. 



CHAPTER I. 

Back at Vevey again, Carlotta felt at 
home at last; she knew she was useful 
to the Princess, and she knew Vevey, and 
loved it, and no one had forced it as a 
home upon her. It was only gradually 
and of itself that it had become dear to 
her, and she met no one there who was 
more at home than herself, who had the 
interests of a lifetime gathered together 
there, and only out of kindness tried to 
make her feel not an alien and a stranger. 
She felt perfectly natural too with the 
Princess, who was calmer than she used 
to be, but still somewhat gushing after 
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the charming Russian fashion, and who 
could not make enoagh of Carlotta. To- 
gether they visited Prince Yladimir's grave 
dailv, and watched the erection of the 

ml ' 

grand chapel-like monument the Princess 
was erecting to his memory, and laid fresh 
flowers on the grave, and talked much of 
the dead man whom they alone had really 
known. To the Princess, it was luxury 
indeed to hear firom Carlotta every detail 
of her short acquaintance with the man 
who was dead ; and to Carlotta it was a 
great rehef to disburden her mind of them. 
She was by nature a chatterbox, and it 
had been but with difficulty that she had 
practised that repression she had learnt 
of late, for somehow all her English 
friends, even Friscilla and Jessie had 
fancied it would be too painful to her to 
talk of Prince Vladimir, and so his name 
had never been mentioned after her return 
to England ; and Carlotta had been forced 
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to keep shut up in her own heart all that 
she had thought and felt about him, talk- 
ing always of other things that were per- 
fectly indifferent to her in comparison. 

It was this unnatural repression that 
had so altered her, that even Priscilla had 
thought she should not have known her 
again, and had been seriously uneasy 
about the little girl. But now when the 
Princess covered her with kisses, and 
then still holding her hand in hers, said, 
" Dis done, cherie, how did you first meet 
him ? What did you think of him ? Tell 
me all about it," then Carlotta began to 
talk once more, and grew natural, and like 
her old self again, though always a little 
wiser and graver for past experience. 
And at last one day she actually told the 
Princess how she had sat at the window 
of her room in Mrs. Balfour's pretty villa, 
and thought how sad and lonely Prince 
Vladimir's life was, and how she should 
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like to consecrate her life to making his 
happier, and how — notwithstanding her de- 
sire to do so, she had felt sad about it, think- 
ing how all the others, Jessie and Margaret, 
and all of them were marrying men young 
and fresh like themselves, and how she, the 
youngest of them all, must marry this man 
so worn out and sad, and how she must 
do it, must make this sacrifice to make 
him happy — could not bear to do other- 
wise. 

But here the Princess interrupted her, 
exclaiming ecstatically : " Then you never 
loved him I how glad I am of this ! some- 
times it has made me sad — quite too sad 
to think you should have spent your 
young feeling on him, who having loved 
me always must love me to the end, un- 
worthy though I was. But now I know 
you never loved him. No woman thinks 
of sacrifice where she loves, least of all 
would you. Why, you dear little Carlotta, 
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when the right man loves you, you will 
not think of making a victim of yourself 
for his sake, you will much more likely be 
kissing his feet in a transport of joy, that 
he should care for you, and you will be 
trembling, and weeping, and praying 
Heaven to make you better and worthier 
of his love. That is not my character, 
but it is yours. Now I know you never 
loved Vladimir, and I am glad for your 
sake, for you can still bring a fresh young 
heart to the man who offers you his, when 
the right one comes." 

" I do not think any right one ever will 
come," said Carlotta gravely. " But I 
do not care now. I am quite happy with 
you, and I mean to stay with you 
always." 

"Ah, yes — always," said the Princess 
dreamily, looking into space, as if her 
thoughts were very far away. 

Then somehow they talked of other 
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subjects, the kind of subjects women in 
sympathy with one another seem generally 
to discuss when alone together ; the kind 
of subjects men seem generally to re- 
serve for learned treatises, or sermons, 
but which women feel about, and then dis- 
cuss their feelings : " Love and righteous- 
ness and judgment to come." Thus the 
days passed very quietly. They moved 
up to Glyon when it grew too hot ^t 
Vevey, and there revelled in the beautiful 
view looking down ; and tourists came to 
Switzerland, and went into ecstasies on 
the mountain tops, and went into ecsta- 
sies by the lakes just as usual, and the 
English season was just about to com- 
mence, and the German season at its 
height, when all on a sudden came the 
thunderclap that took all Europe by sur- 
prise, and war was proclaimed between 
France and Germany, and all the Germans 
flocked off home at once, as the leaves 
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fall from the trees in autumn when the 
first gale blows ; and in hotels, where there 
were a hundred to breakfast, a scanty 
twenty assembled for supper in the even- 
ing, and the Princess and Carlotta found 
themselves carried away by the general 
excitement, and rather puzzled how to 
take sides at once. For the Princess was 
naturally inclined to be French in her 
sympathies, but there were several Poles 
about the Lake of Geneva, and they were 
all at once so violently and demonstra- 
tively French, that it was diflficult to be- 
lieve that Russian interests could be the 
same. As to Carlotta she had nothing to 
guide her, not seeing yet at all how the 
war might aflTect Portugal, so when the 
few French tourists, she happened to come 
across, looked exultant yet trembling 
over their first little French victory, she 
half sided with them, and when a night or 
two later they sat silently weeping over 
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their great defeat she could doubt no 
loBger. How could she help feeling for 
those she saw suflTer? The Germans, like 
true patriots, had all flocked home at once, 
so elicited no sympathy. 

Then there was wild talk about the 
wounded. Everyone wanted at once to 
begin preparing cfearpie, but if possible on 
new principles, and whilst people were 
busy about this they talked a great deal, 
and M. Dunant's book was often re- 
ferred to, and the Convention of Geneva 
much discussed. That the French had 
made a calculation, according to which 
they found that it was cheaper to let a 
wounded man die on the field of battle 
than to attempt to save his life, was quite 
commonly asserted, and the horrors of 
Solferino were described pretty liberally. 
No wonder the Princess turned pale, and 
could not eat nor sleep. She had what 
the Danes called Wissembourg fever, and 
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dreamt of nothing but wounded men and 
their sufferings, franticly buying news- 
papers, and yet unable to read them when 
she had done so, her eyes filled so with 
tears. 

" When I think of Vladimir's suffering 
with his little wound, and of all that was 
done to give him ease, and then of these 
men, who perhaps may be as dear almost 
to sonle one, as he was to me, and nothing 
done ! — " She half sobbed. 

" It seems such a pity we should not go 
to nurse them," said Carlotta more calmly, 
" we are doing nothing here, and it would 
make no difference to anyone what hap- 
pened to us. Sometimes it seems to me 
the good God must be angry with us for 
staying here enjoying these beautiful 
views, and living so comfortably, and 
thinking about it all, and doing nothing. 
It would be different if we did not know." 

" Should you not be afraid ?" said the 
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Princess, suddenly fixing her eyes upon 
her; the green gleam that Carlotta had 
objected to at first, but had since learnt 
to love so well, glittering now strangely. 

" The Saints would take care of us," 
said Carlotta, slowly. "And somehow I 
am afi:'aid to go nowhere, since I have my 
dove. I think always of what the good 
cur^ said, and how we are never alone, 
though sometimes it seems so. It never 
even seems so to me now, I feel the good 
God is always watching over me. And 
then there are the Angels. How can one 
be afraid to go anywhere, whilst one's 
guardian angel goes too? I have been 
wishing to nurse the wounded for a long 
time, but then I did not know if they 
would think me too young. People say I 
am too young for everything, but I am 
older now." 

" You have been really thinking of 
this, Carlotta ?" cried the Princess, clasp- 
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ing her hands. " Of course, I have thought 
of nothing else, and it has been breaking 
my heart not to go and try to be useful 
for once, for there is nothing to hold me 
back, nothing. Only I thought of you. 
But if you would like it too, let us go at 
once — at once. Let us go to Geneva, and 
ask where we can be most useful. I 
do not care whom I nurse, French or 
Prussians, it is the same to me; only I 
cannot bear to think of their lying there 
in their agonies without even anyone to 
give them a cup of cold water to slake 
their thirst, or to brush the flies from 
their festering wounds. It is too dreadful 
to think of I It has got into my head, so 
that I cannot bear it, and the only way to 
get it out would be to do what I could." 

" Do you think though we can be of 
use ?" asked Carlotta timidly. " It would 
be a pity to go if we should be in the 
way." 
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"How could we be in the way ?** asked 
the Princess. '*We could always come 
away, if we were not wanted, and I am 
sore we should be of use. We have both 
nursed, Carlotta," and she folded the girl 
in her arms. '*0h, I am so glad that 
you want to go too, for I did not dare to 
propose it to you, and yet I did rather 
shrink from going alone. Now together 
we need fear nothing." 

So they packed, and started next morning 
for Geneva, and there saw agitated ladies in 
Committee Rooms, who said : '* AUez, alleZy 
Mesdames. Je vous en prie. Les blesses ant 
tant besoin qy^on Us aide. We would go our- 
selves but for our husbands and children." 
And then they saw gentlemen who wereless 
agitated, but more earnest. " The French 
never take much care of their wounded," 
they said, gravely. " Best go to France. 
But have you the courage? Dare you 
witness an operation ? Will you go round 
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the hospital with the doctors to-morrow 
morning ? I will write a letter at once, 
which will perhaps enable you." 

So then they waited the day in Geneva, 
and utiUsed the time by calling upon all 
the people they could think of as likely to 
be able to give them information, A 
Bishop, by many esteemed a Saint, said : 
" Allez, au nom de Dieu ! but at once, do 
not hesitate, and to Paris — Paris is the 
centre. Go to Paris. 1 will give you 
letters to authorities there. Allez^ au nom 
de Dieu /" Then Carlotta began to grow 
enthusiastic, everyone seemed to think 
there must be a great hurry about their 
going ; she did not know what they ex- 
pected to happen nexb, being quite ignorant 
of the nature of wars ; but she imagined 
that before they knew what they were 
about, they might find themselves with 
their hands full of wounded men, all 
wanting their wounds dressed. And so 
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she suggested to the Princess, would it 
not be better if they made some purchases, 
perhaps they might not have time 
wherever they were going, and the Prin- 
cess, eager to do anything, readily con- 
sented ; ISO they began buying everything 
they could think of, that might be 
useful either to themselves or to the 
wounded, and found the enthusiasm for 
the wounded so great, that the Swiss, 
sometimes accused of being mercenary, 
would hardly take payment for anything 
they ordered, on hearing the nature of the 
employment for which it was destined ; 
while the dressmaker, of whom they 
ordered simple serviceable costumes suit- 
able for nursing, positively refused to 
make any profit out of the order, telling, 
them how she herself had been the means 
of sending forth one young lady to nurse. 
She was bent upon going, and her 
guardians would not consent to it, so she 
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could get no money. " But I went to the 
various Committees, and represented the 
case, and got money enough to supply her 
with all that was necessary, and now she 
has gone. I wish I could go myself. Ges 
pauvres blesses! one must do what one 
can for them. And are they not nos 
voisins! We have no cause to love the 
French, it is true, but their wounded — 1" 
Next day when they had been through 
the Hospital with the doctors, they felt as 
if they had been through their Baptism of 
Fire — that phrase was in everyone's mouth 
just then — and there was no retreat, they 
were pledged to go forward. Only Carlotta, 
as she looked at the great clock opposite the 
Hospital door, saw with a sinking heart that 
it was but two hours since they had entered 
the Hospital. Would the hours passed by 
the wounded all seem like so many years ? 
She went home and wrote to Jack with a 
sinking heart, but yet with a vague hope 
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that he might forbid her going to nurse, 
then it would not be her drawing back, 
but it would of course be impossible for 
her to go. She began almost to wonder 
whether it could be as bad for the men to be 
wounded, as for herself to nurse them. 
But the Princess interrupted her by 
saying: **Carlotta, can you •put your 
things together in half an hour ? We had 
better catch this next train to B&le. The 
Committee here can say nothing for 
certain, we had better go to head-quarters 
at once. Going is always quicker than 
writing." 

"I can be ready directly," said Car- 
lotta, but she shed a few tears, while she 
stuffed her new dress into the little space 
that remained for it ; thinking it did not 
matter how she tumbled it, for if the 
wounded felt at all as wretched as she did, 
they would never notice anything of the 
kind. 
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The train was very late getting to Bale, 
for already there were fears about the sup- 
ply of coal falling short, and all-possible 
trains had been taken off, so there was no 
direct communication at Berne, and it was 
already dark when they arrived at B&le, 
and they could only see the town was full 
of 8oldiers*in all kinds of uniforms. They 
had had enough of soldiers already on their 
way there, Carlotta thought, and they 
had actually passed by a camp ; but of 
course a neutral camp was nothing now, 
they would soon see those of the actual 
combatants. The Princess's spirits rose 
whilst Carlotta' s sank, but they were both 
equally determined to put up with every- 
thing, and made light of every diflBculty ; 
only the Princess did so gaily, Carlotta 
very gravely. Next morning early they 
went to the Bale Committee, it was only 
represented by one man, and what he said 
was very business-like and to the point. 
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He looked through his papers, and said 
gravely, " A day or two sooner I should 
have sent you to Strasbourg. Now I must 
send you to Paris. You see a telegram I 
have just received from there : * Send them 
at once/ that refers to an American lady 
and her friend, who started a day or two 
ago for Strasbourg in an opem carriage 
without waiting for my answer. I have 
no doubt they have got in and will be ex- 
tremely useful there, but you are too late 
now. Doubtless you will supply the place 
of these other ladies in Paris. Recollect 
what you must insist upon is, that you 
should be sent out on to the field of battle. 
There are plenty of people in the towns, 
but what is wanted is some with courage 
enough to keep up with the Army and 
succour the wounded in their first neces- 
sity. Have you resolution enough for this ?" 
**I have resolution enough for any- 
thing," said the Princess firmly. 
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""Then take this letter to the Palais de 
rindustrie, it will be your credentials to 
show you are sent by us, and do instead 
of the badge, till you get that. Recol- 
lect you must be very strenuous, for the 
French neglect their wounded, that is the 
reason that we shall send everyone who 
applies to -us to them. With the Germans, 
they are properly cared for. This paper 
will enable you to travel by the railroad 
for a quarter of the price. Any economy 
is desirable in time of war, you will want 
all you have for the wounded. Mind you 
get your passports vise here, you may 
require them — and start by the next train. 
It is even doubtful whether that will get 
through to Paris." 

So it seemed certain they were to be 
allowed to nurse, even Carlotta was forced 
by necessity to take courage, and when 
the French Consul wept and refused to be 
paid for his vise, saying it was a sainte 
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entreprise on which they were going, and 
God would bless them, she began at last 
to be glad she was going. Only she hoped 
now the war might end as suddenly as it 
had begun, and that after all there might be 
no wounded. The Princess, on the other 
hand, was actually wishing for wounded, 
trains full of wounded, and that she might 
nurse them all herself. When they ar- 
rived at the station, she became the more 
excited on finding they could not even 
book for Paris any longer; they could 
only take tickets as far as the fi:'ontier, and 
it was doubtful if they would be allowed 
to pass over it, all the lines, they were in- 
formed, were so crowded with soldiery. 
However, on arriving at the frontier, they 
found they could proceed, only the 
paper, which the Princess displayed author- 
ising them to travel for a quarter of the 
usual fare, seemed to bring suspicion upon 
them, and they were indignantly ordered 
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to pay the full price to Paris, although 
there seemed some idea that this paper 
was a reason for detaining them altogether. 
People were beginning to be suspicious 
already. 

Then they saw Gardes Mobile taking 
leave of their friends, and heard a good deal 
of singing, and saw a great deal of waving 
of hats, as they passed along. Indeed, 
that was the strangest thing about all that 
long journey, which lasted twenty hours 
instead of the usual twelve, how where- 
ever anyone caught sight of that train 
going to Paris the occupation was inter- 
rupted, whatever it might be, and labourers 
stood still in the fields and shaded their 
eyes as they looked after it with a wistful 
melancholy gaze, which seemed to say, 
" That is going to Paris. Tiens ! They 
know everything la-bas, we know nothing 
here." Wherever they caught sight of the 
soldiery themselves, they saw them looking 
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grave and puzzled, like so many cattle led 
to the slaughter. Perhaps they caught 
that look from the cattle waggons in which 
they were conveyed along, packed as 
closely as they could stand. The waggons 
were dressed with green boughs in the 
morning ; it suggested melancholy thoughts 
to see the long trains returning in the 
evening to fetch up more soldiers and yet 
more, the boughs with which they had 
been dressed in the morning all dead and 
withered. That was the time, when the 
French were singing, " Novs allons a la 
boucherie, a la boucherie, a la bouchene,** 
while from over the border rose the soft 
sad strains, " Wir werden wis im Him- 
mel sehenJ^ 

But Carlotta and the Princess saw some- 
thing of the war itself that night ; they 
passed close by the camp of Belfort, and 
saw the little vedette perched upon the top 
of the hill, and knew that these prepara- 
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tions meant fighting, not simply guarding 
neutrality as in happy Switerlaad. After 
that they were shunted for four hours, 
whilst interminable trains of soldiery 
passed by them. It was in the early 
dawning, whilst Carlotta was yet asleep, 
that the Princess heard a violent alterca- 
tion among the railway guards, and found 
that they were discussing that paper she 
had rashly exhibited at St. Louis. 

" I tell you they are spies," said one 
man, furiously. " And you who say they 
are not, you are vendu. You have taken 
their money, and you should suffer the 
same punishment, and be shot as a spy." 

" Spies have their eyes put out first," 
interposed another, eagerly. 

" No, they have not." 

"Yes, they have." 

And so the dispute raged loudly; but 
Carlotta slept through it tranquilly, and 
the Princess, who was prepared for every- 
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thing, took it quite calmly, and did not 
wake her. At last they arrived in Paris, 
with the feeling of having done something 
wonderful in having arrived there ; and full 
of the idea of the emergency of the occa- 
sion, they drove at once to the Palais de 
rindustrie without even waiting to have 
anything to eat first. But there their 
ardour was destined to be cooled like that 
of many others, till at last it became to be 
a byword, " E faut y retoumer tovjours.^* 
The Princess had many Parisian friends, 
and though most of them had already 
taken refuge somewhere else, she found 
some remaining, and she heard the way in 
which the French spoke of the Palais de 
rindustrie and the Intendance Militaire, 
All sorts of people of all sorts of nations, 
with whom they came in contact in the 
course of their researches for an ambu- 
lance with which they could go on to the 
field of battle, spoke scornfully and loudly. 
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sometimes even gaily, but always loudly. 
But the French did not speak loudly, only 
their eyes were tearful, and their voices 
seemed to come from very deep down, as 
they said, " LHntendance militaire I Ce ne 
sont pas des hommes mais des brutes J^ 

" It is not the women of France who 
are wanting,'* said a French lady of high 
position, with streaming tears. " We have 
inscribed our names till the lists are fiiU, 
and they are closed for a day or two 
now ; but it is this wicked, wicked Govern- 
ment with which we are cursed, that is at 
fault. One comfort is, with this war it 
ends. They have not sent one woman yet 
to nurse. The only one, who has gone off 
of her own accord, has been sent back 
from Chalons. She finds she can do 
nothing without authorisation. This is 
not like England or America, where people 
can do things of their own initiative ; one 
requires authorisation for everything here, 
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and meanwhile ouf wounded die^ though I 
say it in all truth, we have not so many as 
we might have. The Prussians have most 
of our wounded. It is well it is so ; with 
them they will be well cared for. Well, 
this war will do one thing for us, it will 
rid us of our Government." 

She, of course, was Legitimist. 

A soldier, to whom they spoke one day, 
expressed himself, however, something 
after the same style, though from a dif- 
ferent point of view. 

'' The poor Prussians !*' he said, "they 
are victims like ourselves, driven on at the 
bidding of an absolute ruler. They do not 
wish to fight any more than we do ; they 
have wives and mothers, as we have. Why 
should we kill one another ? I have volun- 
teered now, of course; I have served in 
Algiers before, and the country wants all 
its men. I have been twenty months in 
Algiers without changing my chaussure. 
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and I have known many hardships; but I 
cannot bear to go to this war now, because 
I did hope — I did hope to live to see a 
Republic, when the will of one man could 
not make so many men so miserable. But 
I think I shall live to see it yet. I think I 
shall live to come back." 

He looked, however, very down-hearted 
as he said so, having evidently just come 
from bidding adieu to his wife and family. 

"I like these French," said the Prin- 
cess, enthusiastically. " They are so 
chivalrous, feeling for their enemies. It 
makes one's heart warm to hear that 
simple uneducated man speaking like that, 
and it is so true, just what Vladimir always 
said. It is an unheard-of barbarity that 
there should be despotisms still. I am 
glad we have come on the side of France, 
and I hope with all my heart they may 
establish a Republic soon." 

" But do you think," asked Carlotta, 
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timidly, "that there is any use in our 
staying ? It seems impossible to go on to 
the field of battle, and you see now the 
Government will not let anyone even nurse, 
except Sisters of Charity, and paid nurses 
over thirty. Would it not be better almost 
to go away — while we can ?" 

" Are you frightened ?'* asked the Prin- 
cess, evidently quite startled by the sug- 
gestion. 

" No, no," said Carlotta, earnestly. " I 
would go to the field of battle at once, of 
course. But that gentleman at B&le 
always said there would be plenty to nurse 
in the towns, and if Paris should be be- 
sieged — " 

" Oh, that is all nonsense I" said the 
Princess, decidedly. " Paris besieged I 
Those are insenses who talk in that way, 
people who catch at every rumour that 
flies about, without thinking what it 
means. Paris would capitulate beford it 
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were besieged for a day. No, if you are 
frightened, I will see that you are put into 
a place of security at once. I could easily 
arrange for you to go with some of my 
friends to England. But for myself, I 
could not go now. I remain." 

" Then I remain too," cried Carlotta ; 
but in her heart, she wondered why she 
did not hear from Jack. However, letters 
were already a long time on the road, and 
she had in her haste only given their 
Geneva address, without hinting at any 
idea of their starting for Paris at once. 
So his answer had to follow her to Bale, 
and from there to Paris, and it did not get 
into the besieged city till months after. 
Carlotta was very much disturbed also by 
another thought, which was that, if she 
were in the place of the French, she 
should not like her wounded — hers and 
nobody else*s, to be nursed by Portuguese, 
and Eussians, and English, and Americans, 
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and just anyone who chose to come for- 
ward; she should like to nurse them all 
herself, and she was sure the wounded 
would like that best too. The little girl, 
who was about as much of a cosmopolitan 
as anyone can well be except in theory, 
began to have a very exaggerated idea of 
the charms of one's own nationality, and she 
pitied the French wounded who should be 
nursed by foreigners. At the same time, 
she felt very much ashamed of herself for 
having so little ardour in the cause ; every 
one she came across seemed so enthu- 
siastic. Now, for herself, she only wished 
that there might be no wounded. She felt 
obliged to excuse herself, even to herself, 
and she thought it must be because she 
was, after all, too young. 

" It is all very well to say that one is 
never too young for good works, and that 
I have nursed before," thought poor little 
Carlotta. "But I think it must be because 
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I am really too young, that I do not feel 
like the Princess and the others. And I 
shall never feel young again, never any 
more, when once I have nursed these 
men ! If it were only women, but I do 
not like men !" « 

Thus she spoke to herself, thinking that 
if it had only been women like Jessie and 
Priscilla, she would have been only too 
glad to nurse them, but she had nursed 
one man before, and she did not at all 
like the idea of doing it now en gros as it 
were. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The siege had lasted some time now, 
and Carlotta and the Princess were now 
at home as it were in an ambulance, that 
might almost have been called by the 
name Priscilla had playfully given to Car- 
lotta and her escort, the Internationals, 
so many nationalities worked together 
under its direction. It carried on its 
nursing in tents, and Carlotta and the 
Princess shared one tent between thera, 
the latter engrossing almost all the night 
work, having the Eussian capacity for 
sitting up all night, which certainly was 
not Carlotta's forte^ though she had got 
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over her first horror of nursing, and was 
quite a skilful garde malade now. The 
part Garlotta disliked at present most, was 
walking home by herself in the evening 
to the pretty little house, whose owners 
had been only too happy to offer it to 
herself and the Princess in order to have 
this pretext for sheltering their property 
under the flag of the Geneva Convention. 
For everyone seemed then to have the 
idea that if the Prussians ever did enter 
Paris, they were to do so at a slow march, 
noting carefully every house distinguished 
by the neutral flag, and plundering and 
burning all the others. Under the cir- 
cumstances the display of bunting was 
prodigious, and gave Paris quite a festive 
appearance. 

Carlotta had always been afraid of 
walking alone in the twilight, but she 
was more afraid of it than ever now in 
great disorderly Paris, with its absence of 
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gas and gendarmes, and its masses of 
soldiery; so that she had often to walk 
across a great place all full of men, herself 
the only woman within sight. But she 
did not like to confide her feelings to the 
Princess, as they were both still going on 
the principle of making light of every hard- 
ship. And though Carlotta knew she had 
nothing to do but say a word, and any 
one of the young dressers would be but 
too happy to see her home, somehow she 
felt she would rather go home alone than 
under the protection of any of these young 
men she had yet come across. She heard 
their conversation at dinner, for at that 
time people were too glad to get anything 
to eat, to be particular whom they dined 
with, so the ambulance dined together ; 
and though Carlotta did not understand 
much of what she heard, yet it conveyed 
some idea to her mind. Several of her 
patients had declared they were going to 
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get up from their beds and escort her home 
as soon as they were better, but the Kttle 
girl who passed for very proud in the am- 
bulance, because she had never been seen 
to laugh or even smile since she had joined 
it, was not sure whether even this would 
make it any better. 

However, one evening to her great 
delight she saw a well-known face. It 
was that of Digby, who had left his friend 
on hearing of the war breaking out, and 
had come to Paris as a special correspon- 
dent, chiefly with the view of being of 
what assistance he could in the general 
distress. Directly she saw him, Carlotta 
was struck by observing what a great 
change had come over him since they had 
last met. He looked aged and haggard, 
and his eyes were almost as sorrowful as 
Prince Vladimir's, they had quite lost their 
youthful expression. He was strangely 
dressed too, and she noticed at once that 
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he wore a large crucifix hanging at his side. 

" Carlotta ! Miss Figueiras, I mean. 
Is this some new errand of mercy ? But 
this is no place for you. Let me see you 
to wherever you are going. Your cousin 
would wish it, I am sure," he added, as 
he observed her momentary hesitation. 
" I am a very different man from what I 
used to be, and you need not be afraid of 
accepting my protection now." 

" Thank you," said Carlotta. " I shall 
be so very glad. I cannot help being a 
little frightened of walking alone," she 
added, apologetically. 

" I don't wonder in a place like this, and 
at this hour," Then he asked her some 
questions as to how she came to be there, 
and Carlotta gave the whole history of her 
coming to Paris with the Princess, in order 
to go upon the field of battle, and in the 
end settling down to working in an am- 
bulance within the besieged city. " Poor 
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child ! poor child 1" said Digby, looking 
gravely at her. "It is not fit work for 
you. How can you have even courage 
for all the horrors you come in contact 
with ?" 

" God gives it to me, I suppose," said 
Carlotta, hanging down her head. " At 
first it seemed almost like a bit of hell, 
and as if the good God had forgotten to 
take care of the world ; but then I knew 
He had not, or He would not have given 
me courage to bear it all, for I was dread- 
fully frightened at first. But tell me 
about Mrs. Digby, is she with you ?'* 
Then Digby's change of expression checked 
her. " Dead 1 I am so sorry," she fal- 
tered out in a half frightened whisper. 
Though it seemed quite natural now, 
quite natural, that anyone should be 
dead, since the world was turned topsy- 
turvy, and Paris besieged, and men 
thinking of nothing but killing one an- 
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other. ** She is happy now," Carlotta 
added quickly. 

" Yes — ^yes, I know,'* said Digby, hur- 
riedly. " Forgive me, but there are some 
things upon which I cannot — There are 
a great many things upon which I cannot 
speak now. Thank you, but — but you 
will let me see you safely home in the 
evenings, if you are working in that am- 
bulance, will you not ? I will try to call 
to-morrow, and ask the Princess* leave, 
since you seem under her care. She will 
understand that I am an old friend, and 
that it is not fit for you to walk alone, 
though I cannot understand her not having 
thought of it before." 

So then very quickly Digby and the 
Princess, and Carlotta became great 
friends, and it was an unspeakable com- 
fort to the two women to have one man 
in Paris upon whom they could thoroughly 
rely. They felt they could thoroughly 
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rely upon Digby now. Some people still 
thought he had no convictions, because, 
though a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, he went into the back parts of Paris, 
and taught and comforted the ignorant and 
miserable with the help of a crucifix. But 
Digby said it did not matter through what 
medium religion was declared to people, 
so that they understood it, and the cru- 
cifix was a mode of expression intelligible 
to the French. It might not be the one 
he should choose for himself, but this was 
no time to quarrel about modes of expres- 
sion, when people were dying at a daily 
increasing rate, and many were in des- 
pair. The only thing that mattered in 
his eyes was the truth expressed, and 
about that Digby had very decided con- 
victions now, and the same ardour about 
imparting them that is generally to be 
seen in those who have but newly acquired 
convictions themselves. A fact we have 
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known all our lives we do not so much 
care about communicating to others, but 
news how gladly we tell it ! And Digby 
had news to tell them, glad news ! for he 
was but newly converted, a convert him- 
self from want of faith to faith. Yet he 
did not care about making what are popu- 
larly called conversions, so he taught the 
French people by the aid of a crucifix, 
teaching them very evangelical truth 
through this material instrument, yet 
doing so with the liberality as to dogma 
that was natural to the man, who had 
written too many wordy pages about con- 
troverted truths to have much faith in their 
saving influence. 

Poor Digby ! he looked like the wreck 
of a man, with his staring melancholy 
eyes, and expression of being inspired, 
as he talked to the people of Heaven and 
the love of God. The Princess felt at 
once a fellow feeling with him, for had she 
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not suflTered also ? She did not like him 
any the less, that he upbraided her very 
severely for having brought Carlotta into 
scenes so unfitted for her. Digby was a 
believer in such a thing as righteous 
wrath. But the Princess did not like him 
any the less for pouring forth its vials 
upon her, though it was such a long time 
since any one had scolded her, that she 
was a little taken by surprise at first. 
However she listened very patiently, and 
was very penitent when her sin was 
pointed out to her. 

"You see I have been selfish all my 
life. One cannot grow unselfish all at 
once," she said, " it takes time." 

"Yes, it takes time," almost groaned 
Digby. " It takes a long time to acquire 
the habit of serving God first in all things 
and at all times." 

But the Princess was weakened with 
want of food when Digby spoke to her, 
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and so she broke down altogether, when 
imploring Carlotta*s pardon afterwards. 

" You were young and inexperienced, 
and you were trusted to me, and if I have 
wrecked your life for you — *' and she 
sobbed aloud. Carlotta did not know how 
to comfort her, for the Princess was not 
only unhappy, she was starving ; she was 
one of those unhappy people who could 
not eat horse flesh, and so the ambulance 
dinner had been a tantalising exhibition 
for her for some time past. It was already 
some weeks since a rich man, wishing to 
make a friend a handsome present, had 
given him a ham, and paid fifty pounds 
for it. They were bad times for people 
who could not digest horse flesh, and the 
Princess could not; she could manage 
rat and dog, but rats and dogs were 
already articles of luxury. People ate 
what they could get, and were thankful 
to get anything. So then Carlotta 
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brought a new sacrifice to friendship. 
She went across to the little house where 
she slept, and where she had kept her 
dove concealed, lest anyone should kill it 
in the general destitution, and she took it 
in her hands and kissed it all over. Then 
she recollected what the good Vevey cur^ 
had said to her in giving it to her, and 
her tears began to flow fast. That dove 
had been such a comfort to her in her ill- 
ness, that she feared almost she should 
feel as if the Comforter Himself were for- 
saking her, were she to kill it now. But 
the girl who had once loved pleasure too 
dearly, had learnt not to shrink from pain 
now, and she carried her pet across her- 
self to the ambulance cook, and stood by 
while it was killed, that she might see it 
had as little pain as possible. When she 
saw her pet dead, Carlotta stroked its 
soft feathers lovingly, but she dared not 
kiss it once more, though she longed to 
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do so. Only she was herself surprised, 
that at once her tears ceased flowing. It 
had only been in anticipation so dreadful 
to kill her dove ; now she rejoiced in think- 
ing that the Princess would at last have 
something to eat, and she felt almost as if 
the dove would be glad to be so useful in 
its death. But she made an excuse for 
absenting herself from the dinner table 
that day, she could not herself sit by and 
see her pet eaten. 

So the Princess had at last something 
she could eat, and knew nothing of how 
she came by it till afterwards, when she 
would have been almost angry with Oar- 
lotta, but so much had happened since the 
dove's death, it was no use being angry 
any longer then. At the time it did her 
great service ; for her strength had been 
failing for some weeks past, the excite- 
ment, that had kept her up at first, having 
given way under the monotony of the 
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siege. Now having at last some meat to 
eat revived her greatly. 

That evening as Carlotta was standing 
by the door of the tent, looking out to 
see if Digby was coming to walk home 
with her, she had to make way for some 
gentlemen to pass out. They had come 
to inspect the ambulance, as so many 
strangers came now, for its reputation 
was great from its remarkable number of 
cures ; and Carlotta had paid little atten- 
tion to the strangers, as she had been 
going from bed to bed, arranging the 
wounded men for the night. But one of 
them had noticed her little figure flitting 
about, and as he passed by her now, he 
turned and looked at her fixedly. 

" Carlotta !" he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. 

Carlotta looked up, and in spite of 
additional years, and browning, and filling 
out, recognised her sailor friend of long 
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ago, Phil Calverley. At once, as memory 
always will bring back to us at incon- 
venient moments what we would gladly 
forget altogether, across the years re- 
curred to her the recollection of that kiss, 
that she had given him years before in the 
innocence of her heart, but which had 
tormented her since, making her wonder 
what he must have thought of her. She 
wondered again now, and after the first 
start of recognition, grew rosy red all 
over and said nothing. 

" I beg your pardon," said Philip, mis- 
interpreting her blush. " Somehow foreign 
names are so difficult to remember, and I 
have always thought of you by that one. 
You have not forgotten me, I hope." 

"No," said Carlotta, smiling, relieved 
now, since evidently he did not recall any- 
thing very dreadful in connection with 
her, yet still holding out her hand very 
shyly. " But I only remember — Philip." 
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She said it so prettily, that Phil Cal- 
verley could not but be charmed at once, 
nor could he help remembering how odd- 
ly she had pronounced it all those years 
ago, when she had begged him to ask to 
be called by the same name in Heaven in 
order that she might recognise him again. 
" Philip Calverley, Captain Calverley 
now," he said, "I have had wonderful 
luck, and been wounded, and invalided, 
and promoted." 

" Wounded !" and at once Oarlotta 
wanted to know all about it, and was the 
ball still there, and did he feel pain when 
the weather changed ? Her interest was 
evidently great in wounds. Phil Calverley 
hastened to satisfy her, thinking all the 
while what a charming-looking girl she 
had grown into ; yet he could not fancy 
her wearing now that old childish pout 
that had so delighted him years ago, but 
he thought somehow he almost liked her 
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better as she was without it. He had 
never thought she could develop into any- 
thing so gentle and womanly; but a 
dreadful fear crossed his mind, and he 
hastened to say : " Do you recollect tell- 
ing me, you must be in a convent or 
married, before I came back ?" 

" But it is not five years," said Oarlotta, 
demurely. 

" No," said he, relieved for the moment. 
" But I looked so at that convent, when 
I touched at Madeira the other day. I 
felt so savage that I could not go up to 
it, and see if you were there, and then to 
think of finding you here !" 

"You have been at Madeira again!" 
cried Carlotta, with her eyes sparkling. 
" Oh, tell me how it looked, and all about 
it. I have never met anyone firom 
Madeira all this time." 

But Philip could not make a long story 
of this just then, he was longing to hear 
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if Carlotta were married, as she was not 
in a convent. Why would she not tell 
him who she was here with ? At last he 
asked her. Then Carlotta turned and 
looked into the tent, and pointed out the 
Princess at the other end of it, washing 
the hands of a man unable to wash them 
for himself. 

" Is she not beautiful ?" said Carlotta. 
^* I think hers the most beautiful face I 
have ever seen, and all the men venerate 
her J they say one look at her does them 
more good than all the doctor's medicine. 
They think she is a saint, and they say 
there never was such a nurse, she can sit 
up night after night without being tired, 
and she does things quicker than anyone 
else, and yet so well." 

Philip glanced from the Princess to Car- 
lotta, and then back again, and for half 
a second thought that he pitied the men 
in that tent, and for half a second that 
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he should like to be wounded again him- 
self to be tended by such nurses. " And 
you?" he asked. "Do not the men 
venerate you ?" 

" Oh no," said Oarlotta, quite asto- 
nished. " They are very good and kind, 
but no — " 

" You are too young for such dreadful 
work," said Phil Oalverley, shaking his 
head gravely. 

" Too young and too pretty," said Oar- 
lotta, smiling. " Everyone says that, till 
I know it by heart now. I sometimes 
wonder why the good God made me so. 
There is nothing that can be thought of, 
for which people do not say I am too 
young and too pretty." 

" Not too young and too pretty to 
marry," said Phil, astonished by her com- 
posure, and determined to find out at 
once whether she were married or not. 

"Oh, that — " said Oarlotta, suddenly 
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gi'owing quite grave, and waving' her 
hand as if that were quite another question, 
and very far away from her. " But I 
must go home now, I see Mr. Digby is 
not coming." 

^^But when shall I see you again? I 
must see you again. Do you stay at 
this miserable place all night?" 

" No ; I go home now. Mr. Digby 
generally comes to fetch me. But I must 
go alone now." 

"May I not escort you?" asked Phil 
politely. 

" I will ask the Princess," said Car- 
lotta very shyly. She was quite sure ^t 
once that she should like him to do so, 
but she felt far too shy of him to give 
him leave without consulting somebody. 

Then Phil Calverley hastened to explain 
to his friends his reason for leaving them, 
addressing himself specially to the doctor 
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of the ambulance who had been showing 
him round. 

" I was wondering if you were ever 
coming,*' said the doctor. " But I see 
you know the best of my nurses." 

" Is that young lady the best of your 
nurses ?" asked Philip. 

" Yes, little Miss Figueiras beats them 
all. In the first place she's exceedingly 
pretty, and better for the men's morale 
than the best piece of colour of the Old 
Masters would be, and then she cordially 
hates nursing, so she never overdoes it. 
Now that is the fault with most of the ladies, 
the Princess there, she's a splendid woman, 
but she's always thinking of something, 
has ideas as she calls them ; and the other 
day I found she had been washing all her 
men's hands in Ess bouquet pure by way 
of a tonic. The scent was too much for 
them of course, and some of the poor 
fellows had awful headaches in conse- 
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quence. No, give me a dozen nurses like 
Miss Figueiras, and I'll undertake to nurse 
a regiment." 

" That's all very well, Doctor, but you 
•would not like it if it was your own 
daughter." 

"0— h!" said the doctor. "You're 
looking at it from the young lady's friend's 
point of view. That is quite another pair 
of shoes. But why do their friends let 
them come ? There's hardly a woman 
here one might not ask that about. 
Spinsters of forty, or widows, people say, 
are the right sort of nurses to tell off to 
soldiers. But it is none of that sort that 
come forward. All that sort who mean 
work have got their hands overfull al- 
ready, and can't strike work, and turn to 
something new on the instant. And the 
woman who hasn't done anything till 
forty, she won't do, I can tell you ; besides 
there's no chance of getting her, she cares 
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for hor comforts too much. After all it 
won't do that little girl any harm, she'll 
nurse her husband all the better when she 
gets one. Though she won't speak to a 
man, they say; I can't think how you got 
so many words out of her. But you're an 
old friend, I suppose." 

That was what Carlotta's wounded men 
were told, when the Princess, to her indig- 
nation, found them afterward conversinsr 
about the beau jevme amant their jpetite 
garde had found; for Philip had, by the 
Princess's permission, walked off alone 
with Carlotta, supplying Digby's place, and 
the soldiers who, lying still in their beds, 
had had plenty of time to observe how 
particular Carlotta was as to whom she 
even spoke, had been all the more struck. 
But as one of them grumbled out directly 
the Princess had left them to their own 
devices again, it would not be the first 
time that an old friend had turned into a 
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young lover, so they all determined to 
watch the affair, as they called it, with 
interest, though feeling exceedingly jealous 
that Carlotta should have any attention to 
spare for anyone but themselves, for was 
she not their garde, and were they not her 
blesses ? 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Philip and Oarlotta were both surprised 
to find how shy they felt walking away 
together. Neither of them knew what to 
begin talking about, and in the midst of 
all the stern realities of life, with Prussian 
bombs actually sounding in their ears, it 
did seem so preposterous and out of place 
to feel just that same sort of shyness, that 
comes so naturally in a ball-room. 

" Do you not find it very difficult to 
bear all the hardships you have to put up 
with here ?" said Philip at last, somewhat 
nervously. 

"We have to act like Borgia in the 
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story," said Oarlotta, still more shyly, 
" and send two messengers before us. Do 
you not know about it ? He was met on 
foot and poorly dressed, and some grandee 
of Spain, I forget his name, sprang from his 
horse, reproaching him with doing himself 
and his rank such injustice. * Do not be 
uneasy,' said Borgia, * I do not travel alone, 
but usually send my messengers before 
me to prepare food and lodging for me at 
any place, where I intend to stop.' * And 
these messengers, who are they ?' * There 
are two,' said Borgia, * knowledge of my- 
self, and consideration of the misery which 
I through my sins have deserved.' I think 
it is very difficult though to know one- 
self," said Carlotta, looking up at him 
with innocent trustful eyes. 

Phil Oalverley felt a good deal confused. 
He was a very fine young fellow, and had 
distinguished himself greatly in China, 
and been promoted in consequence, but 
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it had somehow never occurred to him to 
think much about himself or his sins ; he 
had the Protestant incurie about the latter. 
" I should not think it is much misery you 
have deserved," he said at length. 

" Nor am I very miserable," said Oar- 
lotta, smiling. " I have been though, and 
I think I deserved it, because I made it 
myself. I think we always make our own 
misery, don't you ?" 

" No, I don't," said Phil, stoutly. " I 
think it is other people make our happi- 
ness and misery, and if anyone has made 
you miserable, it was very wicked of them, 
and I should like to knock them down for 
you." 

" Oh, but I should not like that at all," 
said Oarlotta, thinking suddenly of Digby. 
She had always had a tenderer feeling to- 
wards him in consequence ever since. 

Then there was a pause for a minute or 
two, and after that Phihp asked, " Do you 
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recollect what you said to me about meeting 
me in Heaven again, and being called Philip ? 
I am afraid I might have forgotten it, had 
it not tickled my fancy so much ; but as it 
was, I often think those words of yours 
have saved me from many a temptation I 
might otherwise have fallen into. Often 
when I have been tempted to join in some- 
thing wrong, there used to come across 
me a remembrance of you, and the strange 
rendez-vous you had given me, and then 
I felt at once it was impossible to do any- 
thing that would prevent my keeping that 
appointment." 

"I am sure you would never have done 
anything wrong without that," said Car- 
lotta, speaking out of the fullness of her 
heart. 

" I don't know. A sailor's life may not 
have more temptation than others, but it 
is a rough life at the best of times. Tell 
me, how long did you keep on praying for 
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me at the Ave Maria ? I know when that 
is now." 

" I don't know," said Oarlotta, growing 
very red. " Sometimes I have not done 
so for a long time together. It was very- 
wrong, and that came over me when I 
was ill all on a sudden, and I prayed for 
you very much then. I felt as if you 
were in some terrible danger, all through 
my neglecting my prayers for you which 
God counted upon." 

Then Philip began to wonder when that 
was, and though it was impossible to 
settle the date exactly, Oarlotta* s memory 
being rather hazy about her illness, it cer- 
tainly did seem to them both that the day 
Oarlotta had started up in her fever in an 
agony of fear and prayed for Philip, had 
been the day of his skirmish with the 
Chinese, when the bullet had almost mira- 
culously glanced aside, wounding but not 
killing him. They could not prove it for 
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certain, but it was charming to them to 
think that it had been so, and that there 
had been this sympathy between them. 

When Philip said •* Good night" to 
Carlotta at the door of the little house she 
now occupied, they both felt as if a great 
deal more had been said than had been 
said. Paris was besieged by the Prus- 
sians, and people who had never known 
what it was to be hungry before, were 
dying of starvation, and men with bullets 
through their lungs were breathing in 
agony. But Philip pressed Carlotta's 
hand, and looked into her face, not into 
her eyes, for he could not see them ; and 
Carlotta grew red all over, and then sud- 
denly looked up with her large dark eyes 
for the tenth part of a second, and then 
took her hand away and ran into the 
house, and two young people were very 
happy in Paris that night, 

Carlotta fell on her knees by her bedside 
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in an ecstasy of thankfulness for — even in 
her prayers — she dared not say what, and 
Philip walked up and down in the night 
outside, watching the light of her window, 
and thinking how much more charming 
she had become than he had ever thought 
possible, when he had first made love to 
her years ago, and thinking at the same 
time that he had been in love with her 
ever since; quite forgetful that it was 
almost a chance, that he had not left 
England an engaged man, when he had 
been commissioned to take some stores 
sent out by the English Society for the 
Aid of the Wounded. After which he had 
occupied himself making explorations for 
the use of volunteer ambulances, and 
being generally serviceable, till by an un- 
lucky chance, as he thought at the time, 
he had found himself shut up in Paris, and 
his sphere of usefulness restricted to going 
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on to the fields as everyone called it then, 
to pick up the wounded. 

But not many days passed, before all, 
that they had felt, as if they had said that 
first night was really put into words, and 
Philip told Carlotta his happiness or misery 
could not be of his own making, for it 
all depended upon her. 

"But I am so stupid. You do not 
know how stupid," said Carlotta, hanging 
her head, and growing very red, though 
at the same time, as if involuntarily, she 
drew nearer to him, like a child confessing 
a fault it cannot help, and knows will be 
forgiven. 

" Yes, I do. At least, I know you are 
not stupid at all. What should I do with 
one of those awfully intellectual women, 
who would be always pitying me for my 
ignorance ?'' cried Philip, drawing her still 
nearer to him, with a vivid recollection of 
one intellectual woman at that moment. 
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The trath iras, that attempted loTe 
afiair of long ago, before he left England 
and met Carlotta, had been with Sosan 
Anderson, and somehow he had awoken 
some feeling in that rather shrivelled, 
withered organ that she called a heart, 
and she had cared for him a little, and 
really thought of no one else since he had 
gone awaj, though not mnch of him, it 
not being in her nature to think much of 
anyone. But when Philip had come back, 
and had met her again, he had found her, 
as it were, waiting for him. All his fiiends 
thought it would be an excellent match, 
thinking, possibly, more of Susan's money 
than of herself, whilst Susan herself gave 
him to understand that she had not for- 
gotten him, tiU at last he had thought he 
was in duty bound to offer, though his 
heart revolted from the task ; and so, half 
as a happy escape, or, at least, a respite, 
he had jumped at the idea of going with 
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stores into France, Now, however, that 
he had met Carlotta again, he could think 
no more of Susan, though it was a shock 
to him when he found out, a few minutes 
afterwards, that she was her cousin. But 
if Susan cared for him — and, perhaps, 
after all, she did not, he could not fancy 
her really caring for anyone— anyhow, if 
she did, she must be disappointed now, for 
he cared for Carlotta, and Carlotta cared 
for him. 

Yes, it seemed all to come about like 
the most natural thing in the world, and 
they felt almost as if they had been 
engaged all these years. Thus the old, 
old story was told, and the old, old play 
played out in besieged Paris in the midst 
of Prussian bombs, and to the music of 
the deep throat of Mont Val^rien, just as 
it has been told and played to the sound 
of shepherd's flute in the midst of happy 
pasture lands ; and to the principal actors 
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it made little difference. The story was 
just as sweet, the play just as enthralling. 
How Carlotta rejoiced in her brave, hand- 
some young lover, could hardly be told ! 
To her it was something perfectly new, and 
quite equally delightM to have some one 
thinking of her first, loving her best. She 
had known no tender mother's love, no pro- 
tecting father's care ; Philip was all in all 
to her now, he suppUed everything that 
had been wanting in her life as yet, and 
she looked more like a picture than ever, 
as she walked about with a face radiant 
and glowing with inward happiness. At 
first she had pleaded with Philip, and said, 
'* Do not let us think or say anything 
about it till all this is over. Whilst every- 
thing is so sad around, it will seem as if 
we had no hearts, if we only are happy." 

But it was easier for Philip to promise 
he would not say or think anything more 
about it, than to keep his promise, and 
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Carlotta herself found it equally difficult. 
She could not but be sorry for the suflteri 
ing forms around her, men who had lost 
health, and all hopes of ever being strong 
men again ; she could not but be sorry for 
those who died, grieving to leave this life, 
but all her sorrow was quite different 
now from what it had been. It no longer 
pressed heavily upon her, like a grief of 
her own, she felt that she had a life 
apart, and thanked God that it was a 
happier one. When she talked to Philip, 
her face was so covered with blushes, and 
her eyes so full of gratitude, that the 
wounded men began quite to look forward 
to his coming into the ambulance. They 
said it was the prettiest sight in the 
world ; they had quite ceased to be 
jealous, they were so pleased to see their 
jolie petite garde smile and look so happy. 
For Carlotta smiled now. She moved 
about, no more sustained by a far away 
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Faith, but, as it were, feeling that the 
Everlasting Arms were close around her, 
and her Guardian Angelas wings com- 
passing her in on every side. Even 
the bombardment did not frighten her. 
Hitherto she had seemed always to require 
some visible agency to remind her of the 
Divine protection, and she had got it now, 
and was satisfied. 

One day the Princess found out all 
about the pigeon, for Carlotta's heart was 
full and brimming over, and she could 
keep nothing to herself now. Besides to 
her there seemed something specially 
divinely ordered about it. " It was that 
very day I met Philip," she said. She 
seemed to think she had got her brave 
young lover instead of the pet pigeon she 
had sacrificed. The Princess tried to 
scold her, but could not, her tears were 
so near the surface in those days, watch- 
itig the happiness of the young lovers, and 
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thinking of her own courtship years ago. 

Digby on the first appearance of Phil 
Calverley, had taken the matter into his 
own hands, and made all inquiries about 
him, and, as it happened, it was very easy 
to get information about Philip, and all 
that was heard was highly satisfactory. 
It was easy to see for oneself, that he was 
as thorough a man, as gentleman, gifted by 
nature with a truthful spirit and a kindly 
heart, the kind of man that children delight 
in, and that even their elders mostly follow- 
ing their example take upon trust. So when 
Jack Anderson arrived in Paris, among 
the first to get in after the siege, he found 
everything settled, and only by courtesy, 
as it might be said, waiting his appro- 
bation. 

The beautiful Princess, whom he had 
never seen before, looked pale and worn ; 
but Carlotta greeted him, blooming as a 
rose, and as happy. Jack was a little 
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disconcerted at first, for he had looked 
upon Philip as his sister Susan's lover ; 
and though always wondering what such a 
fine young fellow with such a warm heart 
could see in the sister, he was himself 
accustomed to consider cold-hearted, and 
too much of a blue stocking, and resent- 
ing a little that Susan should seem likely 
to get a husband so much more after his 
own heart than his more favourite sister 
Margaret, yet he had been very glad to 
think that something of a woman might 
perhaps be made of her. Now he knew 
this could never be the case. But Car- 
lotta was much dearer to him than Susan, 
and he could not but see that she and Philip 
were much better suited to each other. 
Certainly, Philip had chosen wisely for 
himself. If Jack had not been so happily 
married himself, he would have been 
tempted to be jealous. 
At the Princess's request the marriage 
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took place at once in Paris, for she did not 
wish herself to leave just yet the people, in 
whom she was now deeply interested, and 
yet was bent on being present at Carlotta's 
wedding. The ambulance was broken up 
now, but many of its former inmates went 
to see the wedding of their httle nurse, 
and seldom have paler faces looked on 
whilst a more blooming bride plighted her 
troth. Then the two young people went 
away together to be alone with their young 
happiness. And the unhappy city they 
left behind them was given up to seven 
demons worse than the first, while Phihp 
took his young bride to Italy, and wan- 
dered with her through enchanted scenes 
during those pleasant months of spring. 
But Uke a sudden horror, like a night- 
mare too horrible to be true, came to them 
the news of the Commune, and with a 
sickening anxiety they thought of the 
friends they had left, till at last came a 
VOL. m. u 
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letter from the Princess, saying she was 
well, and in no fear for herself, and they 
felt easier, though still anxious, till at last 
all was over. 
Then came a sad letter from the Princess : 

" Think of my horror, when, the other 
day that young surgeon, they used to call 
Polly, came running into my house, to 
say as he had been walking along the 
Boulevard, he had come upon a heap of 
dead bodies, evidently lying there since 
the day before, and among them he recog- 
nised poor Mr, Digby, He was lying 
underneath quite unarmed, and holding 
tight in one hand that crucifix that he 
always carried with him. We think he 
must either have been trying to stop the 
fighting, or perhaps quite accidentally got 
caught amongst it, but it was evident he 
had not been defending himself. He lay 
there, leaning against the wall, as if he 
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had dropped down against it wounded, his 
eyes wide open, and staring at the sky. 
I never saw such an expression as they 
wore, it was as if they pierced through 
everything. I had the body brought here, 
and we saw it properly buried; but before 
that, I sent for an artist to take a picture 
of him as just falling down dead. I had 
to sit by and help him with my descrip- 
tion a good deal, for the body was in a 
dreadful state already. I did it for the 
sake of his poor little boy, for from what 
Mr. Digby sometimes said, I fancy he may 
not always hear his father highly spoken 
of, and this picture of him wounded, and 
looking up to heaven, clasping the crucifix 
in one hand, may perhaps some day be a 
comfort and safeguard to his child, teach- 
ing him to appreciate his father more 
highly than some of those who knew him. 
The Ambulance is going to put up a cross 
over his grave, as, though not really of 
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it, he worked with it, and everyone is 
touched by his sad end. I want them to 
inscribe upon it, * Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief/ Do you recollect 
how often he used to quote that text? 
But they want to put something about, 
* He went about doing 'good/ It was ter- 
rible sitting in that room with the artist 
all through the night, I cannot get it out 
of my head," 

That was all the Princess said about 
herself, and they did not hear again for 
some time. Then they were in England 
staying at Leamington, where Jack and 
Jessie were staying also, exhibiting to 
everyone their baby boy, whose existence 
Carlotta had only heard of after the siege. 
It was in that pleasant house at Leaming- 
ton that Carlotta got the Princess's last 
note, written in pencil- 
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" Dearest friend, 
" Do not grieve for me, I am so glad 
to go, and do not be angry with me, that 
I have not told you I was dying, nor let 
this be sent till this life is over for me. 
I did not want to cloud your happiness by 
letting you know that I was ill. Now 
that all is over do not grieve for me, but 
rejoice with me that God has called me so 
soon, giving me so little time of penance 
here on, earth. I look on my past life, its 
sins and its follies, and see how almost 
all of it was wrong, even the last part, 
which I thought so beautiful. But I 
know that that selfishness is quite for- 
given me, since it has been permitted to 
be for your greatest happiness. But for 
pay selfishness, you would not have met 
your husband. How I pray for your 
happiness ! and you will be happy, I know, 
for as poor Digby said, * These two know 
how to enjoy, they are ready to give each 
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other up if it were necessary. We were 
not, so our loved ones were taken from 
us.' Think of me sometimes, Carlotta, 
and think of Vladimir. K you ever have 
children, I should like to think of a little 
Vladimir and Nadine, who were brother 
and sister, playing round your knees. 
But this is a childish fancy, do not respect 
it if your husband does not like it. Good- 
bye, Carlotta, if you ever go to lovely 
Vevey again, visit my grave, that will be 
by his, and plant flowers there, as you 
alone planted flowers in our lives. Think 
tenderly of 

" Yours lovingly, 
" Nadine." 

They could not really sorrow to think 
of her as gone, though Carlotta shed many 
tears over the memory of her only friend. 
But they felt that both her death and 
Digby's were really causes for joy. They 
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had neither of them been suited for this 
life below. As they were, when they 
died, they might easily be well suited for 
that on high. 

The Princess's childish fancy has been 
respected, and a Vladimir and Nadine, 
who are brother and sister, play round 
Oarlotta's knees, or nestle in her arms. 
Their life promises to be very different 
from that of Oarlotta herself, for they are 
growing up led by their father's hand, 
encouraged by their mother's kiss, in a 
home that is a very fairy bower, full of 
flowers and singing birds, and in every 
way a fitting shrine for its httle mistress, 
a picture to the end, but a very speaking 
picture now, as all who know her find. 
There is also another house where Garlotta 
is almost as much beloved as in her own. 
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and that is her cousin Jack's. Jack and 
Jessie have a home, that is neither so 
lovely as Carlotta's, nor so perfectly well 
regulated as the Maples, but it is very 
pleasant to the work-a-day people who 
live in it, and they never see any cause 
to grumble with it. Sturdy little Ander- 
sons are growing up within its walls, 
sometimes wondering a little at the pretty 
foreign ways of Carlotta's children, but 
they are taught rather to see the pretti- 
ness than the foreignness in them, and 
are the more ready to do so, because their 
sailor Uncle Philip, as they call him, is a 
hero in their eyes. 

As to Susan she has not married yet, 
and some people say she never will, and 
has had a disappointment ; but others are 
incredulous about it. Her Latin Course 
for young milliners has answered so ad- 
mirably, that she is now proceeding to 
teach conic sections to young tailors, and 
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between the two her time is fully occupied. 
She is considered very useful, and nobody 
who saw her now, could suspect her of 
ever once having had a heart. Perhaps 
she never had. 

Margaret and Hartnell are still quite 
satisfied with one another; they have no 
children, and his system of Philosophy 
has not yet been made known to the 
world, but a thing of that kind takes time 
to elaborate, and the occasional articles 
he still writes in scientific Reviews show 
that his studies are to some purpose. 
Margaret has already grown into a pale 
worn woman, and does not herself study 
philosophy any longer. Only Jack regrets 
her marriage, and thinks that Hartnell 
might sometimes consider her a little 
more, but then Jack does not remember 
that he was wedded to Philosophy, before 
ever he saw Margaret. Jack has some- 
thing of the English prejudice against 
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philosophers, who probably never will 
make the best husbands, unless like 
Socrates they marry a Xantippe. They 
may perhaps put up with such wives bet- 
ter than other men would. 

As to Priscilla, she has announced that 
in matrimony the great question that 
always arises is the question of Share or 
Distract. " Now as a good clergyman is 
always too much absorbed in the affairs of 
his parish, I have decided for the latter," 
she says, " and I mean to distract his 
thoughts. Everyone needs some distrac- 
tion after two Sunday sermons, as the 
cook said, when she gave warning, [be- 
cause there was only cold dinner required. 
Now that I am married to a clergyman 
I mean to take no more interest in parish 
work, but to devote myself entirely to 
being a good daughter, and keeping up 
with the newspapers." 

Nevertheless, Priscilla might be said by 
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some people to share her husband's work, 
and she is certainly a more efficient help 
in the parish than she was before marriage, 
when she was more hot-headed. She is 
generally considered a very exemplary 
clergyman's wife, though there are people 
who call her worldly, and wonder such a 
spiritually minded man as Mr. Palmer 
could have chosen such a helpmeet. Philip 
Calverley has retired to the Coast Guard, 
from which he means eventually to glide 
out of the service altogether, and prepare 
himself for taking possession of the family 
place that will some day fall to his share. 
Carlotta is a Uttle unhappy about this, 
being quite a sailor's wife, and devoted 
to everything connected with the sea, but 
she has perfect confidence in all of Philip's 
decisions, and would not think of trying 
to influence him, though she does so in- 
directly all day long, even in that one 
matter, that has as yet been the only 
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trouble of their married Kves. Oarlotta 
has long ere this discovered what a sin 
she committed against the present tenets 
of her Church in marrying a Protestant, 
but not even the strictest Ultramontane 
could tell her to do more afterwards than 
to try and convert him, and Carlotta's 
wifely reverence would never suflTer her to 
attempt other means than those of being 
very loving and showing her faith by her 
life. So though the difference of religion 
has been a sorrow, as alas! perhaps it 
always must be, yet in this case it has 
only as yet resulted in making a more con- 
scientious CathoUc of Carlotta and a more 
devout Churchman of her husband. Philip 
has taught her something, but he has 
learnt much of her also. 

" To think of its requiring a great war, 
and a Chinese skirmish, and ever so many 
other things to bring two such insignifi- 
qant people as ourselves together I" says 
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Philip, half sentimentally. "We might 
have met again without it all, but it would 
not have been the same. If we had married 
when we first met, what a foolish young 
couple we should have been, Carlotta. 
We required all we've gone through. I 
regret nothing now." 

" Nor I now" says Carlotta, thought- 
fully. " It has all been good, all quite 
well arranged." 

Yet she had sufifered much in her time, 
poor child ; but as it is with the rosemary, 
strewn before the processions of her native 
land, that is the sweetest, when it has 
been crushed by the feet of the trampling 
multitude, so it had been with her. Yet 
might not the sweetness have been drawn 
forth less roughly ? And, in any case, who 
would wish to be the one to trample upon 
a fellow-creature ? 

When Philip comes across any of his 
sailor friends, openly vowed to the comforts 
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of a bachelor life, he takes them to see his 
pretty home, and arouses their envy. ** Ah, 
if there were another Carlotta !" they think 
to themselves, but as there never yet has 
been such another, they go away with only 
a memory, nothing more. Yet it haunts 
them for a night or two as they sit waiting 
lonely for their club dinners. 



THE END. 
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